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Educational 





Educational 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 








ie _ ‘THEOLOGICAL _ 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full pegeinr course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursday, Sept. 4, 1902. 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 








PENNSYLVANIA, MEADVILLE. 


Meadville Theological School 


Founded 1844. New endowments. Modern programme. 
Ample equipment. No doctrinal tests. Thorough train- 
ing for college graduates. Special By ion for others. 
Send for catalogue to PREs. G. L. CARY. 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 
OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


70th year opens Sept. 24. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 


Prof. E. I. BOSWORTH, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 
CONNROTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
bollege 


HARTFORD esis" tie 
THEOLOGICAL 

Bideg Peteog. ain SEMINARY 

The Yale Divinity School 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 

A thorough training for the ministry. Unequalled 
University ay ene es es. Special instruction in the 
by nee Bible, Sociology and Missions. For information 


ress Professor FRANK K. SANDERS, Dean, 
Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 





1902. 








CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens August 19. Reorganized faculty of distinguished 
ability and facility. Special courses by Professors Star- 
buck, author of “ Psychology of Religion,” and Stratton 
¢. Menor ey a Mpg A of : alifornia. 
J e y oppor unities, gratis. Thorough training. 
Electives. B. D. and Diploess Oourees. - . 
Addr: ss PREs. J. K. MCLEAN, 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902. 


Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
branches of theological study. Elective system. 
Large library. Special lectures upon missionary and 
practical questions. Student associate work in Bos- 
ton and other city churches. For catalogues or in- 
formation apply to Professor C. O. DAY. 








_____NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N.H. Boysand girls. Eighty-ninth year. 
English, Science, Classics, Music, Vocai and Physical 
Culture. One hundred twenty five dollar a year plan. 
ERNEST Re LisTON Woopsury, A. M, Principal. 
Rev. FRANCIS E. - LARK, D.D., President of Trustees. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 
THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 
1781—1908. 
122nd year will open on Wednesday, September 17, 


1902. For catalogue with pamphlet of views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal. 





Europe. The Thompson-Baldasseroni School travels 


NINE MONTHS ABROAD $698 


visiting seven countries. Curriculum equal to the best. 
Young ladies sail with the Principal from Boston in Sep- 
tember. New Catalogue. 


MRS. HELEN T. SCOTT, Secretary, DovER, N. H. 








New Hampshire t.8-. 
Conference Seminary 


Our lenge endowment enables us to offer every- 
thing that pertains to the best schools at the very 
reasonable price of $178 per year. 

The courses of s u‘y are broad and liberal; our 
corps of teachers equal to any; the buildings per- 
os appointed. ror illustrated year-book, ad- 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A.M., President. 











Abbot Academy “nas.” 


A high e school for girls. Fine situation. Com- 


plete modern equipment. Fine buildings. Ample pro- 
vision for outdoor 


exercise. Personal attention of 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Metropolitan advan- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY trpes or every kina. 


144 Instructors, 1836 Students from 99 Universities, 
18 Foreign countries and from 37 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Z2:ce¥ses Sexy 


free rooms and free 
tuition in the heart 


of Boston, ‘Nearly SUHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


two hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For Cotes Graduates 


one hundred Scholar- 
ships of $25 each. Located 

close to the Courts. Four SCHOOL OF LAW 
hundred students last year. Opens Oct.1. Address Dean 
MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, Issac Rich Hall, Ashburton 


Place. 
College Graduates are 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY favored in the entrance 
examination. Excep- SOHOOL OF MEDICINE 


tional clinical and 
laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.2. Address Dean J. P. 


SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT Five hundred students 


in attendance. Elective 
courses in great 


corres adnae, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 18. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical and liter- 


ary courses, leading to 
tne degrees.p. GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


For College graduates only. Opens Sept. 18 
Address Dean B. P. ROWNE, 12 Somerset St. 





SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Auburndale, Mass. 
Of the Lasell Catalogue one father 
writes: ‘‘Jt presents more right 
ideas about education in general, 


and the best development of girls 

in particular, than any such book 

I have ever examined. Of your 
marvelous success inreducing those 
ideas to practice, you already }} 
know my opinion,” Student hfe 

at Lasell is happy, healthy, earnest, }} 
and parents agree it is in all ways }} 
profitable. Special care of morals [ij 
and manners, per year. 
Write for catalogue. 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Massachusetts. 
Endewed limited school for boys from ten years up- 
ward. Founded 1793. Fits forall colleges and technical 
schools. $430. No extras. For year-book address, 
H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL INSTITUTE 


formerly Lay College). It fits for all kinds of Christian 
service. Most of its graduates are preachers and evangel- 
ists. A special course for workers known as deacovesses. 
Expenses $150 a year. Four information address Rev. 
J. P. BIXBY, Boston, Revere Station. 


ROCK 











A SCHOOL 
FOR. 

at Wellesley Hills 

Mas etts 


BOY S 


| dieters 


MASSACHUSETTS, BoaToN. 


achus 








College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
pepo 4 Hospital. Twenty-second year opens 
Sept..17th. Ample instrnction in actual practice. 
J. &. Jackson, A. M., -. REG’ Near City 
Hospital. Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D. 

68th year begins Sept. 17,1902. Endowed college pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high school graduates 
and others. Ait and Music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and German. Gymnasium, with resident 
instructor; tennis, bascet-ball, goif. Steam and elec- 
tricity. Location healthful and beautiful, within thirty 
miles of Boston. Catalogue and views on a,plication to 
the President, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


For Young Women. Established 1803. 
Miss Laura A. Knott, A.M. Prin. College preparatory 
and general courses. Two years’ course for High school 
een 25 acres. Golf links, tennis courts, etc, Cata- 
ogue, address Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls. Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, 
° MASS. 16th year. Prepares for any 
college. General course. Special advantages in Music 
ocution. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. De- 








MASSACHUBETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NATICK, MASS. Near Wellesicy and Boston 
Certificate admits to seven lead colleges. Advanced 
courses offered. Ample grounds for golf, tennis, basket 
ball. Catalogue and Views sent on application. 

Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 








BHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Providence, R.1I. Founded by Friends over a cen- 
tury ago; but open to all denominations. ed. 280 
pupils enrolled, boys and girls. Ideal combination of 
school and home life. $300a year. Send for catalogue. 

AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principal. 











THE RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MECHANIC ARTS, 


Kingston, R. I. 

A technical-scientific college for youne. men and 
oung women. Courses in Agriculture, Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering, Chemistry. Biology, and 
General Science lead to the degree of B.S. Pre- 
aratory Department. Dormitories. Tuition free. 
Rend for illustrated catalogue. 
J. H. WASHBURN. PH. D., President. 

















CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 
FAIRFIELD, CT. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY A select home school for 


boys. Prepares for college or business. Special care and 
training of young boys. FRANCIS H. BKEWER, A.M., Prin. 








CONNEOTICUT, NORWALK. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls, 


“ Hillside,”? Norwalk, Conn. 
Admits to leading colleges. Special studies for girls 
who do not go to college. Mrs. M. E. MEaD, Prin. 





CONNEOTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


The Hotchkiss School 


An endowed school for boys, devoted exclusively 
to preparation for college or scientific, school ac- 
cording to Yale and Harvard standards. 

The next year begins September 17th. 

EDWARD G. COY, Headmaster. 








NEW YORK 
NEw YORK, MANLIUS. 


St. John’s School 


MANLIUS, N.Y. 


Next term begins September 25th, 1902. Apply for 
information to COL. WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


STAMMERING 


Send for catalog and summer rates. 


The New York Institute 


507 McDonough St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








NEw YORK, NEW YorK, Broadway and 120th St. 


THE HORACE MANN SCHOOLS 


OF THE 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


Kindergarten, Elementary and High School. 
New and handsomely appointed building. Superior 
equipment for Physical Culture, Science, Art, and Man- 
ual ‘Praining. College preparation a specialty. A limited 
numbér of new pupils wil be received. Ilustrated ¢_r- 
cular sent on application, 

SAMUEL T. PuTTON, A. M., Superintendent. 








PENNSYLVANIA 





PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
miLitary COLLECE 
Chester, Pa. 
4ist Year begins Sept. 17. 
“4 Military School of the highest 
order, ’—U. 8. WAR DEPT. 
Degrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Cataloguesof | 
Col. C. E. Hyatt: President 












CALIFORNIA 





CALIFORNIA, BELMONT. 


Belmont School for Boys 


has not been without representatives at Harvard since 
the first year after its foundation, in 1885. Our catalogue 
will indicate the spirit of our work, and a little book of 
views will give a fair idea of our school home. 

W. T. REID, Head Master. 











TENNESSEE 





TENNESSEE, NASHVILLE. 
Ward Seminary Wii ican. 


timate. 











Address The Principal. 


teachers. 





an 
es excursions. Permanent home and care for moth- 
erless girls. 





37th yr., Sept. 26. Literary Courses, Music, Art, Elocution. 
Goetlege prep U her. snfl mild, equable clim 
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Wash delicate things—handKerchiefs, laces, 
things 


doilies, etc. ( which one cannot sen 

to the ones wash) in Pearline’s way, 
viz: Soak, rinse. eeze —‘directions on 
each packet. Sprea smoothly while wet, 
on a mirror or window pane. This is bet- 
ter—safer—than ironing. Grand advice for 
bachelors, maidens, boarders and hotel 
guests. Saves fabrics too delicate and valu- 
able to risk to others’ hands. 


Pearline is Trustworthy. 


THAT tired feeling is a burden you need not 
carry. Hood’s Sarsaparilla will rid you of it and 
renew your courage. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY DINING CAR SERVICE.— 
The Southern R’y has equipped its Dining Cars 
with Electric Light and Fans. The superior stand- 
ard of the Southern R’y Dining Car Service will in 
this way be still further advanced. It is the in- 
tention of the management not t» permit this serv- 
ice to be excelled by the Dining Car Service of any 
other system. 


RECREATION PLACES IN THE OLD BAY STATE. 
—Summer time has approached, and with it the 
desire and long looked fur opportunity to enjoy a 
brief respite from the eare and worries of toil in 
the ever freshening and cheering atmosphere of 
the country. Perhaps only a few days or even one 
day is all the rest which the constant tide and press 
of business will allow one; if so, why not spend it 
where health, recreation and enjoyment in every 
sense of the word can be procured? One does not 
need to journey away to the mountains, but right 
here within our own state is a section which has 
all the necessary requisites for an ideal resort. 
After having passed through the bistorie cities of 
Cambridge and Waltham. one comes into the town 
of Weston, which is beautifully situated on the 
banks of the Charles; next is Wayland, noted for 
its natural beauty like Weston; and for the large 
body of water within its borders, Lake Cochituate, 
situated in the southwest portion, from which the 
city of Boston gets its water supply; further on 
are East and South Sudbury, quaint old villages, 
reminders of the famous old historic events which 
have long since transpired. Here, too, is the old 
“Wayside Inn,” which has been immortalized by 
Longfellow and Hawthorne, and one passes on 
through Hudson, Berlin, Clinton, Boylston and 
Oakdale, all celebrated for their grand scenery 
and healthful and invigorating atmosphere, which 
is a noted characteristic of this region, and which 
is accounted for by the high elevation. Next 
comes Rutland, a delightful historic town, which 
enjoys the distinction of having the highest town 
site in central Massachusetts. It is also the geo- 
graphical center of the state and is famous as a 
health resort. Barre, a town sixty miles west from 
Boston, has quite an elevation and is noted for its 
excellent roads, which are shaded for miles with 
large ash, oak and maple trees. Ware, fifteen 
miles west of Barre, is situated on a river of the 
same name, and is covered with an immense growth 
of forestry and woodland. Amherst is one of the 
largest of the towns in this section and is an ideal 
spot; it is remarkable for its grand scenery and 
the pure mineral springs which abound in this 
vicinity. It is quite close to Hadley, which is 
bounded by the beautiful Mt. Holyoke ridge. Thus, 
without leaving the state, one can journey through 
one of the grandest portions of scenic New Eng- 
land, where the beautiful hills, the admirable ele- 
vation and the delightful tone which pervades this 
region combine tuo infuse and impress the visitor 
with the idea that the garden of Massachusetts is 
surely the place for a person in quest of a quiet 
and pleasant sojourn. Send. a two-cent stamp to 
the General Passenger Dspartment, Boston & 
Maine Railroad, Boston, for their illu trated book- 
let entitled Central Massachusetts. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


PR. OMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congrem™ 
onal House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer 3 
opie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
pth vt the MASSACHUSETTS HuME MISSIONARY S0O- 

No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Colt, Mt, Secretary. Rev. win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
WomAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, , Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; M L. Sherman, Heme Secretary. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Brssiows, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 

Treasurer; Charlies E. Swett, Publishing and 
Pass asing Agent. Office in New York, ro Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle 8t. 

THE CONGREGATION AL CHURCH DyLpive SOCIETY 
Ay wy L rareomnge Building. Rev. H. Cobb, 

Sec aries E. Hope, PRE. ‘United 
Sharitios Buil dig, ie York; kev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, ry sane. 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts A. G. Sta 

wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. s Apply for aid to 
E. B.’ Palmer, 609 Congregational 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH poll of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and ouapert of ‘isvangelica Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and Its —? 

enry , Pres.; OC. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
con. Reom 601 Co: ogationel oe. Annual member- 

$1.00; life membership $20. Mrs. Henry OC. 
Be ano, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, ceaivion St., Boston. 

BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 

Rev. ‘Alexander Ye D. D., President ; Geo. Gould, 


pn Be evoted to the material, social, 
gious welfare of seamen. Be uests should be made ay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s end Society. Contribu- 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 


Room aoe in 
Co gational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
Rice, Secretary. 

"deneadnemiomns EDUCATION SooigTy (includt 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarshi 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Con 
tional — es = Academies in seventeen states. 
free Christian schools in U and New Mexico. 8. F 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 acta 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Bositions House ; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either of 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fo 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY iy Soommry. 
Fourth a and 22d St., New York. N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and ‘subscrip- 
tions pir y all correspondence relati to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. 

. D., and . ee. Wash: eagten, i" D D., Correspond- 
ing Secre’ ies, to Ww espondence on other 
matters lating to the Nations! ‘Boe ety should be sent. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL’8 MINISTBRIAL RELIEF FUND 
= ‘under the management of the tees of the National 

uncil).—Aids aged and disabled ministers an 
sionaries and their families. Chairman. Rev, H. A. 
Stimson, D. D., New York; Field Ln vagy v. Edward 

Ot. retary, in “a. Baker, 
Greenwich. Ct.; ‘Lreasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of Bequest: Fag 1 give to the Trustees of 
bea oy Yo Churches 
of the United States — do liars, to be used for the 
purpose of Ministerial Relief. »” Ail corr espendence 
should be addressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall 
8t., New Haven, Ct. 

THE Sy SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PusB- 
LISHING bag gational House, Boston. Wil- 


lard Scott, D., ‘Pred “eae Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secvctary tat 

The ary and Tress Deportnen t, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 


nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitous: raf or = Ls ene | 
cost. © administrative expenses of is 4 

are wholly defrayed AX appropriations aly he ne Basle 
ness Departmen contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for pe. 
eg ing . Duncan, Ph. D., is Field re 

Marsh is New England Superintendent for 


this ea 
Department, in charge of the Business 
and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
pavits nes The Cong~ nena and Christian World, 
o Pligrim, ge Series of n Helps and Sunday school 
books for Sunday schools and home reading, 
on and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
a see selis the books of all other publishers as 
well as 


mi 
anni ppropriations. Orders for ks an 
subscriptions for Teriodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, a Beg and from the interior and west- 
= states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
cago, 








SOUTHERN RAILWAY MILEAGE Books are is- 
sued and are good over the entire Southern R’y 
System, including St. Louis—Louisville Lines, 
Northern Alabama R’y, Augusta Southern, Ala- 
bama Great Southern, Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific R’y, Blue Ridge R. R., Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R., Washiugton 
Southern R’y and Chesapeake Steamship Co. be- 
tween West Point and Baltimore, Md., Norfolk,Va., 
or Old Point Comfort and Baltimore, Md. The 
Southern R’y covers the entire South, operating 
over its own rails through the states of Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois. For full particulars apply to Geo. C. 
Daniels, N. E. P. A., 228 Washiagton St., Boston. 


YounG MoTHERS should send to the Mellin’s 
Food Co., Boston, Mass., and receive a copy of 








Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 


“ The Care and Feeding of Infants,” free of charge. 
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If you want lithographs, perfume and card- 
board, you can get them with a box of 
toilet soap, but if you want a good pure 
soap, where the value is put into the soap 
and not in the scent or the pacKage, buy 
Ivory Soap. A plain, unpretentious wrapper, 
but the best soap that can be manufactured. 
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INTERESTING TO LIBRARIES 


Bound Volumes 


—OF— 


Magazines Cheap 


Rewiew of Reviews 
for 1891, "92, ’93, ’94, °95, ’96 and ’97, seven 
volumes well bound, leather backs, worth 
$3 00 per volume; we offer them at 75 cents 
each net. 


The Forum 


January to June, 93; July te December, ’93; 
September, °93, to February, 94; March, 93, 
to August,’94; September,’94, to December,’95 ; 
January to June, 96; July to December, ’96; 
January to June, ’97; July to December, ’97. 

These are also well bound and are worth 
$2.00 to $2.50 per volume. We offer them at 
25 cents net per volume. 

The above prices do not, of course, include 
payment of postage or express. 





poston Che Pilgrim Press «ucaco 





Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








AMERICAN paar’ '8 FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ;  peemesees temperance 
me ge and oF tm | houses in leading seaports at home 
an road; provides libraries for outgoing vessels 
publishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend d and 


tributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secre’ary. 
W. HALL Ropss, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


ms oy under this his heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
ooh oy ede subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
“iddttional lines ten cents each per tnsertion. 














Fer Sale ata in, in Auburndale, near Woodland 
Park Hotel and 1 Seminary, pew poe hborhood, 

an estate containing house and barn and about two acres 
of land, with shade and fruit trees. Must sell at once. 
Address G., 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


ultry farm in or near 


anted a small fruit and 
@ in Southern New Hampshire or 


Ww 
some — vii 


hb pri “and if f rpc i send ors oe of budingn to 
cas ice. an possi o phetarre of buildings, to 
Rev. Edgar Warren, Wolfboro, N. i 


A clergyman, moving, wil! sell at very low price a 
Weber Piano and Mason & Hamlin me. light stops, 
suitable for ys or chapel, both in good condition. 
Address D, 32, care of The Congregationalist. 








Every church should use our 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE. 
Send for Trial Outfit. 
Address THOMAS Coormunsen 








Redding, Baird & Co 
Stained Glass 
Windows 


‘Repairing 
Dept We make a specialty of the 
Copceing of Stained Glass 
Windows, both in the Church 
and Competent Arti- 


sans are sent to make exami- 
nation and estimate of cost. 


83 Franklin S*t.. Boston 








~ BELLS. 


Steel Se Church and 





Made of Steel Compositior 
for CHURCHES, CHAPELS. 


The. 3 BELLCO. * ilisbore, 
SCHOOLS, &c. In tone 
like Bronze [etal —_ but 


BELLS sien 


at much less cost. 
THE OHIO BELL FOUNDRY, Cincinnati 9. 





WORLD'S GREATEST BELL FOUNDRY Estab. 1837 
pemare®: Peal and Chime Bells. Bells 




















Ad 

MENEELY & CO. ait Fecha 
Watervliet, West Troy, N. ¥. Only Highest Grad: |) 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, 4c. [> 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 183%. |; 


CHURCH 


Fay Fa hy Foundry Con Cincinnati, O. 














» SERVICE Co., Box 332, Lima, 0. | 






CHURCH SEATING. Pews, Assembly Chairs 


and Pulpits. Our at 
tractive designs are also durable, comfort- 
able and aid to better listening. Free cata- 
logue. American School Furniture Company, 
Ss Salesroom, 19-23 W. 18th Street, New York 





CHURCH HYMNS{ For TENT, OUTDOOR, & 
and GOSPEL SONGS | UNION MEETINGS. 
Music Edition, 25 cents. Words only, 10 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicage. 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822, 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 





CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$7,800,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 


or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 


| and mortgage. 


Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 


| financial business. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y- 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Samuel Sloan, James Stillman, 
William Waldorf Astor, Moses Taylor Pyne, 
ane A. C. Taylor, 8S. 8. Palmer, 


O. Mills, William Rowland, 
Robert F. Ballantine, Edw R. * 
Franklin D. Locke, W. 8. Bogert 
George FP. Baker, Cleveland H. "Dodge, 

R. Holden, John L. Riker, 
Charies Fs Peabody, Daniel S. Lamont, 

pam 2 a Henry Hentz, 
D. H. Van R. Kennedy, 
Robert = Are! D. Russet, 
A. G. neuer P. A. Valentine, 


Edwin S. Marston 
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Event and Comment 


A business man of large 
responsibilities in the 
prime of life was suddenly 
seized with a fatal illness. He had been 
a leader in the church and in public af- 
fairs, honoréd and trusted. for many 
years. When he became aware of his 
condition, he arranged as far as he could 
his business matters, and on the morn- 
ing of the last day he asked his physician, 
“Can you do anything more for me?” 
The answer was, ‘“‘I cannot.”’ Then he 
called his wife and children to his bed- 
side and proposed that they should sing 
together one of his favorite hymns, ‘‘ My 
faith looks up to thee.” After that he 
led them, as he had often done, in recit- 
ing the Twenty-third Psalm. With the 
last words on his lips he went into the 
life beyond. He is greatly missed in his 
home, in the social and business circles 
in which he was loved and valued, but the 
mention of his name brings light and 
hope to them rather than sorrow. The 
way he went is the way in which we 
would all like to take the journey which 
is certainly before us into another world. 
Are you getting ready for it ? 


Witnessing a 
Good Confession 


“We are just on the eve 
of an era in benevolence 
vastly more notable than 
anything which we now witness.” So 
spoke an acute observer of our national 
life the other day, a man who himself 
gives freely of his time and money for the 
ends of philanthropy and religion. He 
went on to say that, with the increase in 
America of the leisure class, there will be 
inevitably a devotion of the nobler-minded 
among them to the public weal and with 
the multiplication of great fortunes the 
stream of benevolence will flow wider 
and deeper. We agree with this diagno- 
sisof thesituation. Wealthy men are find- 
ing that for the sake of their own peace 
of mind they must establish parks and 
summer resorts for the poor, must sub- 
sidize educational institutions and endow 
libraries. They are learning that steam 
yachts and palatial homes do not fill the 
measure of a man’s life. These men soon 
exhaust the satisfactions arising from the 
outlay of money upon themselves and 
their families, and they crave opportuni- 
ties of making investments that will serve 
others. Not all our rich men have yet 
reached this stage, but many will in the 
next fifty years; and the man who keeps 
tally of gifts to educational and philan- 
thropic work will have a larger task as 
the years come and go. May some fair 
proportion of the money to be givenaway 
in this country in the next half century 
zo towards the maintenance of the Chris- 


The Coming Era 
of Benevolence 


tian Church and its aggressive work at 
home and abroad ! 


A vast multitude of peo- 
ple are moving thismonth 
from place to place 
throughout the whole country for the 
sake of change and recreation. They are 
being cared for by a great company of 
persons whose services are mostly ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. They are 
transported hundreds of miles while they 
sleep peacefully at night, are borne in 
safety on steamships through fog and 
storm, are fed and sheltered and their be- 
longings are carefully looked after, and 
most of them think their obligation fully 
discharged when they have paid the prices 
asked for the service. Nearly all day re- 
cently we saw one relay after another of 
hungry passengers press into a dining- 
car, not a few complaining of too slow 
service and failure to get what they 
wanted, yet all were fed. The table wait- 
ers were on extra duty and on their feet 
most of the time from four o’clock in the 
morning tillsundown. Yet they uttered 
no complaint and did the best they could. 
We often watch the conductor on the 
trolley car as at each stop he accurately 
estimates the time so as to allow the pas- 
senger to get securely on the car, yet not 
to delay it a moment longer than neces- 
sary. It is a wonder that, with milltons 
of people moving about under the care of 
public servants, so few accidents occur 
and so few travelers fail to accomplish 
their purposes. The public owesa greater 
degree of courtesy and appreciation to 
the army of toilers who serve it so well 
and so patiently. 


What We Owe to 
Public Servants 


The other Sunday 
evening a New York 
layman spending the 
day ina New England city—not Boston— 
started out to find a Congregational 
church service. That city is exception- 
ally well supplied with churches of our 
order, several of them being in the down 
town district, in which the gentleman 
cited was making his search. But not a 
door was open. He resorted to a Metho- 
dist church, where he found a good-sized 
congregation and heard a satisfying ser- 
mon. On the next Sunday his experi- 
ence was identical, save that he finally 
turned in to a Baptist church, where 
another good-sized congregation was 
worshiping. Inquiry elicited the fact 
that not a single Congregational church 
in the center of the city held an evening 
service in July or August, while the Bap- 
tist and Methodist churches, where he 


Why Were They 
Not Doing Business 


finally found anchorage, are open every 
Sunday evening during the year. The 
query arises whether some arrangement 
could not have been made between the 
Congregational churches whereby one of 
them could have kept open doors during 
the summer evenings. Presumably such 
aservice would have been rewarded with 
a fairly large attendance in view of the 
fact that most of the people in any city 
do not have more than two or three 
weeks’ vacation. We hesitate to admit 
that Methodists and Baptists are more in 
touch with the common people than are 
Congregationalists. But we cannot long 
maintain our influence in our ancestral 
stronghold unless we assume our share of 
burdens and opportunities. 


Christians differ in 
their attitude toward 
religious conventions, 
especially summer assemblages. Almost 
every church has at least one or more 
members devoted to such sources of spir- 
itual uplift. Indeed, their religious lives 
tend to revolve more and more about 
such centers, and they often return to 
their home churches to grieve over the 
apparent indifference and apathy there. 
On the other hand, there are those who 
disesteem such meetings and consider in- 
dulgence in them likely to produce a mild 
form of religious insanity. Judging con- 
ventions from a distance, they underrate 
their value. Such diversity of view calls 
for mutual forbearance. Let not the 
brother who frequents conventions grow 
censorious of his fellow Christians who 
do not attend them, and let not the brother 
who stays away regard the brother who 
goes as a troublesome religious enthusi- 
ast. It might be well for one summer, 
at least, if each changed places with the 
other. Let the chronic abstainer attend 
aconvention and judge for himself on the 
ground whether it is worth while. Let 
the chronic attendant stay at home and 
find vent for his zeal and energy in con- 
nection with the ordinary humdrum chan- 
nels of church activity. 


Two Attitudes 
Toward Conventions 


Bishop F. D. Hunting- 
panes dienes. ic ton of the Protestant 

Episcopal Diocese of 
Central New York, who never has ceased 
to bea Paritan, even though forsaking the 
Unitarian fold for his present ecclesiasti- 
cal home, has addressed a letter to the 
clergy of his diocese severely reprobating 
the eccentricities of worship which his 
clergy are introducing in their passion 
for ritualism. He will not tolerate a va 
riety of services on Sunday, and espe- 
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cially a discrimination against the tradi- 
tional half after ten morning service and 
communion which some of the younger 
men are making. ‘‘ The weekly eucharist,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘is not to crowd out morning 
prayer or the litany. No youthful zealot 
need fancy himself moresancrosanct than 
his senior. Obedience to rule and respect 
for ordination vows are as binding in one 
respect and at one hour of the day as 
another. The church wants character 
more than it wants ceremony, and it wants 
humble loyalty more than it wants to be 
mended and decorated,” etc. It is in this 
temper that the venerable prelate writes. 


A notable change is 
taking place in the 
aim and methods of evangelistic work. 
The camp meeting, which used to be a 
prominent feature of Methodism, is sel- 
dom heard of now. Where it is kept up, 
it makes little effort to preach the gospel 
to the unconverted. It appeals mostly 
to Christians. The many religious sum- 
mer schools expect their membership to 
be mainly composed of Christians. The 
most noted evangelists assume that their 
mission is to deepen the spiritual life of 
believers. Campbell Morgan’s work in 
this country during the last year has been 
avowedly in this direction. Rev. F. B. 
Meyer leaves his field in London, where 
he says he has ‘‘ boundless scope for work 
among the teeming masses of Lambeth,” 
and goes on a six months’ mission to dif- 
ferent countries, beginning this month at 
Northfield. The Christian Commonwealth 
says his work “ will lie principally amongst 
ministers of all denominations and Chris- 
tian people, in leading them to greater 
earnestness in Christian living, and spe- 
cially in advising them as to methods of 
reaching the vast masses of the people.’’ 
These and other evangelists are deeply 
appreciated by Christians who seek the 
life of closer communion with God. But 
these Christians will not successfully fol- 
low the advice as to ways of reaching 
the unconverted until evangelists appear 
again with a burning zeal to reach the 
masses directly and to bring them into 
fellowship with Christ. 


Missions to Christians 


The purchase by English 
Wesleyan Methodists of 
the Royal Aquarium and 
Imperial Theater property at Westmin- 
ster marks one of the most important 
forward steps which that church has 
taken for many years. The buildings to 
be erected on the site will serve a twofold 
purpose : they will include a church house, 
as the official headquarters of British 
Methodism in general, and an evangelistic 
center for the London mission. Hitherto 
the Centenary Hall in Bishopsgate Street 
has been used as the home of several of 
the denominational societies, but a newer 
and more complete structure will greatly 
facilitate the work of the secretaries. 
The contemplated extension was even 
more urgently needed in the interests of 
the evangelization of West London. Mr. 
Hugh Price Hughes has had splendid suc- 
cess during the fifteen years since he set 
up his banner in St. James’s Hall, but he 
has been seriously handicapped because 
he has not had the entire and constant 
use of this building, but has been able 


A Great Property 
Acquisition 
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only to hire it for Sundays and certain 
limited periods during the week. He has 


‘appealed again and again for the pro- 


vision of a permanent center for his evan- 
gelistic efforts, but it is only since the 
Twentieth Century-Fund has been closed 
that the necessary funds have been pro- 
vided. It is announced that no less a 
sum than $1,650,000 has been paid for the 
property, which covers two and a half 
acres. The site is one of the best in all 
London, being right opposite Westminster 
Abbey. It is generally recognized that 
of late years th» life of London—its busi- 
ness activity as well as its fashion—has 
been distinctly moving westward. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hughes, Dr. Joseph Parker 
recently declared that if he were now 
building a City Temple he would seek a 
piece of ground in the neighborhood of 
Charing Cross. 


Last week we inti- 
mated that the’ pos- 
sibility of utilizing 
lay talent in connection with the secreta- 
ryships of our benevolent societies might 
soon be tested. Now we are glad to an- 
nounce that our oldest society, the Amer- 


An Under Secretary 
for the American Board 





H. W. HICKS 


ican Board, has taken the lead in supply- 
ing itself with the services of a young 
and capable layman. The new appointee 
is Mr. Harry Wade Hicks, who begins his 
labors as assistant secretary Oct.1. He 
belongs to that group of efficient young 
workers who have been associated with 
Mr. John R. Mott in the Student Volun- 
teer Movement. Mr. Hicks’s capacity 
for administration was shown at the Tor- 
onto Convention. Born in Oberlin in 
1872, he graduated from Cornell in 1898, 
having interrupted his college course by 
service for a year as an A. M. A. teacher 
in Macon, Ga. For the last few years he 
has traveled among the colleges and uni- 
versities of sixteen eastern states and 
Canada, developing the Y. M. C. A. 
work, particularly its Bible study depart- 
ment. For some time the officers of the 
Board have had their eyes on Mr. Hicks, 
and there is much satisfaction over his 
acceptance. He will render assistance in 
several departments, where, owing to the 
large expansion of work during recent 
years, help is needed. We welcome him 
to the service of the denomination with 
which he has been affiliated from his 
early years. He has a large opportunity 
before him and will, we trust, more than 
justify the confidence already reposed in 
him. 
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Tolstoi once more has 
spoken bravely. The Vi- 
ennese press publish a 
copy of a letter recently sent by him to 
the Russian Ministers of the Interior and 
of Justice, protesting against the punish- 
ment of his followers while he goes free, 
and begging that they strike directly at 
him, the origin of what they deem to be 
evil. It is a noble document and reads 
thus: 

I alone am the guilty one in connection with 
the matter, for I write books which propagate 
ideas which are regarded as a danger to the 
state. If the government considers it neces- 
sary to suppress by force that to which it ob- 
jects it should strike directly at the origin of 
the evil, that is, at me, especially as I declare 
I shall never cease to do that which the gov- 
ernment regards as harmful, but what is for 
me a duty to God and my conscience. 

Do not, I beg you, imagine that I call on you 
to punish me instead of my followers because 
1 believe my popularity and position would 
render it difficult for the authorities to treat 
me as others are treated. So far from think- 
ing that I occupy a privileged position, I am 
couvinced that if the government banishes or 
imprisons or otherwise punishes me public 
opinion will not be stirred, but that the great 
majority of the people will say that the step 
ought to have been taken longago. I consider 
it my duty that you should punish me instead 
of those who accept my teachings and I beg 
you to mitigate your severity. 


Reports from St. Petersburg tell of the 
recent summoning before the minister of 
the interior, M. von Plehve, of Prince 
Ouktomsky, owner of the Viedomosti, 
the most liberal and outspoken of the St. 
Petersburg journals, and of his receiving 
warning from that official that the editor 
of the paper must be dismissed, and that 
two months hence the right of the jour- 
nal to be published would be canceled. 
Hitherto imperial favor has saved the 
prince from official pressure and wrath. 
Now that seemingly is withdrawn. 


Tolstoi’s Defiance 
of Russia 


P ae The thirtieth annual 
japanese ‘lissiona- meeting of the Japan 
a ee Mission of the Ameri- 
can Board, held at Kobe, Japan, July 3-10, 
was the largest for many years, sixty 
adults being in attendance. Every male 
member of the mission is now on the 
field, an almost unprecedented event 
since furloughs first began. Reports 
from all of the twelve stations indicated 
greater progress than in any previous 
year during the past decade. There was 
not a single despondent note in the meet- 
ing save the one caused by lack of funds 
and workers with which to enter wide open 
doors of opportunity. Three new fami- 
lies, one each for Miyazaki (on the island 
of Kyushu), Okayama, and Matsuyama 
(on the island of Shikoku), were urgently 
asked for, as well as four single women, 
one each for Kobe, Osaka, Kyushu and 
Maebashi. ‘The presence of Dr. and Mrs. 
Doremus Scudder, en route from America 
to Hawaii, added much to the pleasure 
and value of the meeting. Able addresses 
by Rev. T. Miyagawa on Christianity and 
Present Day Japanese Thought, and by 
Rev. S. L. Gulick on The Importance to 
Missionaries of Social Science, were a 
special feature. An exceptionally strong 
sermon was preached by Rev. O. Cary. 
The Fourth was appropriately ob- 
served, United States Consul and Mrs. 
Lyons being among the guests at the so- 
cial gathering. Not for years has there 
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been a more promising time for sustain- 
ing strongly the Board’s work in Japan. 


The lower house 
of the Cuban con- 
gress has passed a 
resolution which declares that the ar- 
rangement made by the United States 
Government with regard to church prop- 
erty in Cuba need not be considered bind- 
ing by the Cuban government and the 
church. Whether this repudiation comes 
from influences that are clerical or anti- 
clerical is not clear. Butthe fact is—and 
President Palma will be the first to note it 
—that one of the provisions of the consti- 
tution adopted by the constitutional con- 
vention was that ‘‘all acts of the United 
States in Cuba during the military occu- 
pancy of the island shall be ratified and 
held as valid, and all rights legally ac- 
quired by virtue of said acts shall be 
maintained and protected.”” When the 
United States entered Cuba it came into 
possession of property which the state 
had in a sense mortgaged to the Roman 
Catholic Church. We refused to make 
payments for use of the property as Spain 
had. The church filed its claim for re- 
dress ; the matter went before the Cuban 
courts, which held that the claim was 
just ; and negotiations began and a settle- 
ment was arrived at in due time. 


Cuba and the Roman 
Catholic Church Property 


The United States and 
The First Case exico have the honor of 
at The Hague : 

bringing before the Inter- 
national Tribunal at The Hague the first 
case to be placed on its: docket. The 
United States appears as claimant for 
interest due—so its client affirms—the 
bishop of the Roman Catholic diocese of 
California from the government of Mex- 
ico. Congress at its last session appro- 
priated $50,000 at the request of the 
State Department for carrying on this 
important litigation, and on Aug. 16 
Solicitor-general Penfield will leave New 
York for The Hague to argue the case. 
It is not without considerable signifi- 
cance that the first case to be argued 
before this court should be one involving 
property belonging to the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, and that the American re- 
public should appear as protagonist for 
the church as over against Mexico, where 
the church once controlled the state, but 
now is far from controlling it, or even 
retaining its hold on the people. 


That another stirring 
epech in Irish history is 
about opening must be 
clear to all who read of current happen- 
ings there and in the House of Commons. 
But it is equally clear that the Irish will 
have no such aid from the Liberals as 
they had during the days of Gladstone, 
and Parnell—before he fell. Irish sym- 


Who Will 
Befriend Ireland 


pathy for the Boers and Irish Catholics’. 


co-operation with the Anglicans in the 
present endeavor of the ministry to 
strengthen the denominational and 
church schools have so alienated the 
Nonconformists, the rank and file of the 
Liberal party, that it is not at all surpris- 
ing to find the British Weekly saying that 
recent co-operation between Anglicans 
and Roman Catholics in behalf of secta- 
rian education has made it impossible for 
Nonconformists to do aught which will 
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put the issue of religious liberty in Ire- 
land in peril by granting Irish Home 
Rule. Moreover, John Morley is not pre- 
cisely the man to make British Noncon- 
formity forget concrete facts in loyalty 
to an ideal, however excellent. He is an 
alien to the faith, though a great moral- 
ist. Mr. Gladstone had strings to his lute 
which John Morley cannot play. 


Admirers of Italy, solici- 
tous that she shall resume 
her pristine rank among the lands where 
peace and plenty abound and justice is 
done, must rejoice in the verdict in the 
Bologna court last week, when four mem- 
bers of the secret order—the Mafia— 
which so long has terrorized Sicily were 
found guilty of murder and sentenced to 
thirty years’ imprisonment.——Germans 
of patriotic and religious convictions are 
astounded at Emperor William’s pardon 
of a duelist sentenced seven months ago 
to imprisonment for killing his opponent. 
The pardon makes ridiculous and incon- 
sequential the (nominal) attitude of hos- 
tility of the emperor to dueling, and 
shows that the military party still has his 
ear. One of the leading journals of Ber- 
lin, which might be supposed as inclining 
to defense of the court and the army, 
sternly condemns the inconsistency of 
the emperor, and says that ‘‘the Chris- 
tian conscience of the people is dis- 
quieted,” and argues that “‘the people’s 
feelings should be spared even when they 
are not sympathized with.”——-Germany’s 
prestige in Roman Catholic circles will 
increase as the result of her support of 
the cause of the Franciscan monks who 
recently clashed with the Orthodox Greek 
monks at Jerusalem. France, which 
hitherto has claimed to be the protector 
of the Roman Catholics of the Ottoman 
empire, refused, at Russia’s request, to 
prosecute the Orthodox monks. The 
Franciscans appealed to Italy and to Ger- 
many. Germany acted, and having more 
influence at Constantinople now than 
any other Power, the Ottoman courts 
proceeded with the trial and thirty-one 
Greeks, including twelve friars, were 
condemned to imprisonment. This will 
not better relations between Russia and 
Germany, nor increase French prestige 
in the near East. The sharp discipline of 
Vice-admiral Beaumont and Rear-admiral 
Servan of the French navy for indiscre- 
tions shows that the French Republic 
under President Loubet and Premier 
Combes is dealing as rigorously with the 
navy as Premier Waldeck-Rousseau did 
with the army when he found that it 
needed purging. . 


Foreign Affairs 


Tapa: A To the steps (and they 
je Latest Phase of are many) which have 
Australian Socialism 1 26n taken in the di- 
rection of state socialism, the House of 
Representatives of the Australian com- 
monwealth has added another and a long 
one. The commonwealth government 
brought in a bill to give a bonus to any 
company developing an iron industry in 
the commonwealth. The Labor party in 
the House of Representatives proposed 
an amendment making the bonus avail- 
able only for industries operated by a 
state government, and carried the amend- 
ment in spite of the strenuous opposition 
of the government. This action was 
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taken with the knowledge that a private 
firm, relying on the passage of the bonus 
bill, was prepared to expend capital in es- 
tablishing the iron manufacturing indus- 
try. It remains to be seen what the sen- 
ate of the commonwealth will do with 
the bonus bill thus amended. The whole 
tendency of the Labor party’s parliamen- 
tary action is to paralyze private enter- 
prise. And yet to carry out all the works 
needed in a young and growing commu- 
nity would involve borrowing on a colos- 
sal scale. And the British capitalist who 
has lent money on the primary industries, 
such as wheat and wool, is not likely to 
lend money to the Australian states in 
order that they may compete against him 
in his own manufactures. To the Jatest 
state venture in New South Wales (a 
clothing factory) some now propose to 
add a wire netting factory in order that 
squatters and farmers who have to pro- 
tect their land against predatory rabbits 
may do so more cheaply than they can at 
present. 


A curious change is 
Representative Govern- coming over repre- 
ment in Australia 

sentative govern- 
mentin Australia. It is, without explicit 
declaration, ceasing to be representa- 
tive. Until the Labor party entered into 
politics, a few years ago, politicians fol- 
lowed British traditions. The theory 
which governed the action of ministries 
was that they held a mandate from their 
constituents, and stood or fell by their 
measures; appealing, in the last resort, 
from the parliament to the electors. 
Then the Labor party arose; it was a 
minority in Parliament, but it bound 
itself to vote solidly on any matter which 
might be discussed and decided on by a, 
majority in a caucus meeting. It thus 
came to hold the balance of power, and 
for years past a parliamentary minority 
has really ruled the country. The British 
theory of government was that responsi- 
bility was the price of power. Austra- 
lian parliamentary government has pre- 
sented the spectacle of power without 
responsibility. The most complete illus- 
tration of this has been given in the 
Federal Parliament. No ministry has 
ever sustained so humiliating a series of 
rebuffs as the ministry of the common- 
wealth. It has been defeated time after 
time. All its important measures have 
been largely amended, some almost be- 
yond recognition. Yet, by grace of the 
Labor party, it holds office. Ten years 
ago such a situation would have been 
impossible. No reputable politician 
would have held office on such terms as 
the Federal premier is satisfied with. 


It is gratifying to 
Retite MeneteSe Sanam find the Japan Mai? 
condemning the rumored proposition of 
the Japanese authorities in Formosa to 
establish a lottery with which to raise 
capital for public purposes, “Any cab- 
inet,” it says, “‘consenting to the intro- 
duction of an official lottery in Formosa 
will find a black mark against it in Jap- 
anese history.” It is scarcely lixely that 
the Katsura cabinet will become respon- 
sible for the lottery, tempting as may be 
the plan to gain some relief from the 
expenditure involved in governing For- 
mosa. Discussing the Okayama prefec- 
ture scandal and the righteous recent 
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punishment of local officials and govern- 
ment engineer experts stationed there, 
the Mail interprets it as indicating a 
disposition of the cabinet to deal with 
conditions that are more than local, the 
character of which may be inferred from 
the Mail’s admission that ‘it is an un- 
happy but nevertheless indisputable fact 
that parliamentary institutions have se- 
verely taxed the strength of public mo- 
rality in Japan, and that her conscience 
has not proved equal to the strain.” All 
the more reason for congratulation, then, 
as the Mail rightly says, that a ministry 
has at last come to power unhampered 
by party obligations, which can boldly 
take up and deal with the current venal- 
ity. 


United States Minister 
Conger in Peking, last 
week, received word 
from American missionaries in the prov- 
ince of Sze-Chuen that massacres of na- 
tive Christians had been renewed, as 
well as destruction of their property, 
and that the lives of the missionaries 
were in danger. Sze.Chuen is the west- 
ernmost province of the empire, adjoin- 
ing Thibet, of which Cheng-tu is the 
largest city. Subsequent reports from 
Peking represent the Chinese government 
officials as claiming that they have the 
situation well in hand, but the original 
appeals for aid reported the local author- 
ities as declining to give protection. 
Renewal of outrages is not surprising in 
so distant a part of the empire, where so 
little intelligence of the actual happen- 
ings at Peking reaches the masses, save 
as they are informed that extra taxes 
which they are forced to pay are the re- 
sult of the exactions of the Powers, and 
those due to clashes between the hated 
foreigners and the Chinese nearer the 
coast. How this burden of extra taxa- 
tion is being collected may be inferred 
from an order recently issued to the 
Taoist and Buddhist priests at Chin- 
kiang, informing them that thirty per 
cent. of their revenues must go annually 
toward payment of the indemnity. Pre- 
sumably this is not a local matter; it is 
part of a general scheme both to gain 
the needed revenue and stimulate: Bud- 
dhist hostility to the Christians and for- 
eigners, a scheme that is as clever as it 
is dangerous to the welfare of the mis- 
sionaries and their converts. 

The Japan Mail, commenting on dis- 
quieting news from this province received 
in Japan as early as June 17, says, rela- 
tive to the conduct of foreigners in the 
Chinese seaports: ‘‘ News of the murder 
of a missionary used to throw the for- 
eign communities of China into a fer- 
ment of excitement, and to evoke a gen- 
eral cry for retribution. But in these 
later times such happenings seem to be 
regarded as part of the day’s work.” 
This may or may not be true. If true, 
it is very significant. 


Recurrence of 
Massacre in China 





The Boston Herald thinks that Mr. Bryan’s 
heralded réle of mentor rather than leader of 
the Democratic party is analogous to that of 
pastor emeritus in “the churches as organized 
among the Congregationalists in religion.” 
These officials are described as being regarded 
“as figures to be respected and at least nomi- 
nally deferred to in matters of policy and 
opinion.” The Herald finds it difficult to 
think of Mr. Bryan as being a successful 
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mentor or “pastor emeritus’’ of the Demo- 
craticchurch. His 16le is that of the exhorter 
or advocate. 





Tradition, Reason and Faith 


A minister in our Readers’ Forum puts 
a@ question asked us with increasing fre- 
quency. He would have us tell him with 
authority how far he should go in accept- 
ing the conclusions of modern Biblical 
criticism, and where he ought to stop. 

This question used to be authoritatively 
answered in our theological seminaries 
thirty years ago, The limits of human 
judgment in studying the Bible were dis- 
tinctly drawn. Every student had lib- 
erty in interpreting texts of the Bible, so 
long as his interpretations sustained the 
doctrines of the denomination, and much 
of the interest in Biblical study lay in 
differences of interpretation, which often 
led to heated theological discussion. 
But when the meaning of any text 
in the Bible was clearly understood, it 
was to be accepted as the Word of God. 
To question its accuracy or authority was 
to parley with sinful doubt. This in- 
cluded all ancient titles of books and sec- 
tions, and marginal notes in the original 
languages which had been incorporated 
into the text. ‘‘ A psalm of David” was 
a@ psalm composed by David; ‘a song of 
Moses” or ‘‘a prayer of Moses” was 
written by Moses. The title, ‘‘ The words 
of the preacher, the son of David, king 
in Jerusalem,” settled it that Solomon 
was the author of the book of Ecclesias- 
tes. Popular opinion of Protestant Chris- 
tians held the King James Version in al- 
most as great reverence as their minis- 
ters held the Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures. They were often annoyed when 
the preacher ventured to substitute a 
word of his own for a word in the Eng- 
lish Bible, as pretending to be wise “above 
that which is written.” Tradition was 
accepted as authority, and when of great 
antiquity as final authority. 

The coming of the Revised Version 
and of the recent multiplication of ver- 
sions of the Bible has weakened reverence 
for its words. The discovery of contem- 
porary literature, especially that with the 
Old Testament Scriptures, the researches 
that have made scholars familiar with 
the customs and ways of thinking of 
those who lived when the Bible was writ- 
ten, and the greatly increased knowledge 
concerning the structure of the universe 
and of the laws that govern man’s physi- 
cal and mental development have com- 
pelled new examination of the Bible 
itself and of the ways in which it was 
produced. Unchallenged tradition no 
longer has the authority of former times. 

Various ways are adopted to meet these 
new conditions. Some assume to ignore 
the progress of modern knowledge, or to 
treat it with contempt so far as it relates 
to the Bible, as “‘oppositions of science 
falsely so called.” 
now to hush the cries of even an infan- 
tile reason by summoning the authority 
of tradition as it is to stifle the voice of 
conscience. 

Others, feeling their confidence in tra- 
dition slipping away from them, appeal 
to living persons to utter for them the 
word of authority, as does our corre- 
spondent who asks, Where shall we stop ? 
But if the answer were given he would 
not be satisfied with it. He has asked 


But it is as difficult , 
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the higher critics, and he appeals from 
their answer to The Congregationalist. 
If we should give our judgment, he would 
appeal to another court. 

The writer of this editorial did not gain 
the views he now has of the Bible by ask. 
ing the opinions of other teachers, nor 
by reading the writings of Wellhausen, 
Stade, Kuenen or other scholars whose 
names are so often quoted. He came to 
his present knowledge by a study of the 
Bible itself. His work as a teacher of 
teachers compelled him to analyze the 
contents of the Bible, to compare the 
books with one another and different 
statements in the same book. This proc- 
ess led him into new ways of studying 
the Bible, which prepared him to make 
use of recent discoveries and of the re- 
searches of scholars. He has passed 
through painful experiences as he has 
found himself compelled, in the exercise 
of reason, to question the authority of 
traditions early stamped on his mind and 
memory. But he finds satisfaction and 
strength in the assurance that the more 
clearly he discerns the truth which his 
reason approves, the nearer he is to God 
and the more evident is the guidance of 
God. He has not adopted any of the 
higher critics as authority. He accepts 
some of theirconclusions. Others do not 
commend themselves to him. He is con- 
vinced, however, that the Bible was writ- 
ten by men whose knowledge of history 
was limited by the conditions of their 
times; and that its most ancient books 
were composed, not before but after the 
existence of the people for whom these 
books were written. 

Those who ask, Where shall we stop? 
should know that those who study the Bi- 
ble to understand the character and will 
of God must go farther than higher critics 
go to find the reward which they seek for 
their study. We are now studying in the 
Sunday school, for example, the history 
of Israel under the leadership of Moses. If 
our correspondent will turn to the article 
on Moses in the Encyclopedia Biblica, he 
will find that Professor Cheyne has made 
enthusiastic effort to separate from the 
Hebrew leader everything that can pos- 
sibly have sprung up in Hebrew tradition 
and found place in the record concerning 
him. What is left is a distant shadow 
without life. In Hastings’s Bible Dic- 
tionary Professor Bennett, applying the 
same principles of criticism, gives us 
what much more resembles a human fig- 
ure, ‘to which he gives the name of Moses. 
But neither of them introduces us to the 
great lawgiver as the Bible does. Moses 
lives among us today. His human sym- 
pathies, his wise plans in great crises of a 
people’s history, his noble patience and 
his great achievements are so described 
that we see him in his own time. But 
his revelation of the God of righteous- 
ness, mercy and truth, and his laws to 
govern human conduct are wrought into 
ourown lives. Professor Cheyne and Pro- 
fessor Bennett explain to us analyses of 
ancient documents, in part apparently well 
founded and in part conjectural. But to 
become acquainted with Moses we need 
to study the Bible and know our own 
time and do the will of God and think 
and pray. Then we may gratefully ac- 
cept what further information scholars 
can give us. 

We have the living Teacher, the pres- 
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ent Holy Spirit of God, as really with us 
as he was with those who wrote the Bible. 
Without his inspiration we can no more 
read it aright than they could write it 
aright. And we shall trust our Teacher 
according as we do his will and think his 
thoughts as far as we knowthem. Tra- 
dition, reason and faith are the trinity 
through which we discern the Word of 
God. 





Ineligible 


A man of upright life was invited by 
his pastor to unite with the church. His 
family were members in it. He usually 
attended its services, liked its minister 
and enjoyed its associations. But he 
shrank from making a public confession 
of discipleship of Christ. He was past 
middle age, held a public office, and his 
counsel was often sought by young men. 
To take this step seemed to him an ad- 
mission that he had made a grave mis- 
take. If he ought to unite with the 
church, then he ought to have done it 
long ago. 

One day he dropped a hint to his pastor, 
who was chairman of the nominating 
committee of the Congregational Club, 
that he would like to join that organiza- 
tion. His pastor soon after sent him a 
note expressing regret that he could not 
present his name because he was ineligi- 
ble, membership in the club being limited 
to members of churches, 

Not long after, this gentleman pre- 
sented himself as a candidate and was 
received by the church into membership. 
It was some time before he told why, at 
that late date in his life, he had resolved 
to take this stand. He said that the 
word ineligible kept coming into his 
mind. He was prompted to give a word 
of warning to a young man yielding to 
temptation, a suggestion of counsel to 
another who was hesitating about an im- 
portant choice ; but he could not escape 
a kind of subconscious conviction that 
his words would not have due weight 
because he was ineligible. One night he 
dreamed that he died and came up to 
heaven’s gate. He was heartily wel- 
comed there and felt already at home, 
when the attendant angel asked him to 
wait a moment while the records were 
examined. The angel soon returned with 
depressed look and said, ‘‘We are very 
sorry not to receive you, but you are 
ineligible.” The reproving word pursued 
him till he fled from it into the fellowship 
of the ehurch. 

The change in his life was marked from 
the day when he was baptized and en- 
tered into the covenant. He said he had 
thought of this act as a kind of humilia- 
tion. Now he spoke of it joyfully. He 
had been a member of the finance com- 
mittee of the parish and had taken an 
active interest in its affairs. Now he 
took up the work of the church with so- 
licitous care. He soon had a Bible class 
of young men. His voice became famil- 
iar'in the prayer meeting, where he frankly 
spoke of his own experiences and prayed 
with interpreting sense of the needs of 
others as well as hisown. His mind was 
active in making and in furthering new 
Plans to interest the community in spir- 

itual life and service. 

This man has passed in reality into 
heaven’s gate now, and we believe with- 
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out misgivings on his part or question- 
ings by those who received him there. 
We do not mean to say that he would 
not have been eligible if he had not 
joined ‘the church. He had believed in 
Jesus Christ all his life, but his confidence 
in his own high purpose, his influence, 
usefulness and happiness were greatly 
augmented in his later years by that step. 
All who knew him saw it. Others fol- 
lowed in his footsteps. Many a young 
life was made stronger and holier because 
of what he became in entering into fel- 
lowship with believers. 

There are many men and women who 
believe in Christ’s teachings and worship 
God in his spirit, but whose influence 
lacks more than they know because they 
do not confess him openly. For this 
reason, while important opportunities to 
do good call for them, they are ineligi- 
ble. They would bless others and them- 
selves if they would do without further 
delay what they ought to do and become 
eligible. 





Electricity and the Old Hill 
Towns 


For obvious reasons of health, protec- 
tion and availability our grandfathers 
cleared the forests on the uplands, laid 
out their villages, built their churches, 
schoolhouses and homes quite generally 
on the hidtops. They were, for the most 
part, intensely practical folk and took the 
sightly outlooks, the broad sweep of coun- 
try ever in view, the gorgeous sunrises 
and sunsets, simply as matters of course. 
They builded better than they knew. Un- 
consciously at first and then consciously 
they and their descendants were influ- 
enced by the natural advantages about 
them. Heaven and earth conspired to 
awaken in them a taste for truth and 
beauty as embodied in the wondrous phe- 
nomena they looked upon. 

Then came the steam railway and we 
all know what followed. The godsof the 
valleys vanquished the gods of the hills. 
The smart modern village or city grew 
up like a mushroom, clustering about the 
noisy “depot” or manufactory; trade 
hastened down the hills to do homage to 
the new-fangled imageof Mammon. The 
shop poured forth smoke night and day. 
The rush and hurry and worry of the 
great workaday world was the main com- 
pensation offered in place of the hill- 
visions. The “boarding house” took the 
place of the home. The children played 
in the streets rather than in the orchamis. 
Life became sordid and mean and hope- 
less. Thespiritual had littlechance. Art 
in any form was discounted. Religion 
fought ever a losing battle. 

In the meanwhile the hill town slowly 
went its way. The old homes were deci- 
mated. The buildings and fences decayed. 
Churches and schoolhouses were closed 
and the windows boarded up. Thegener- 
ous public common was ill-kempt and the 
cemeteries were choked with weeds. Yet 
the same skies bent over the historic relics 
of an earlier life. The dawn and evening 
twilight were as fitted as ever to Mmspire 
an artist’s soul. The landscape billowed 
away to the horizon with an unaltered 
majesty. But the life and power which 


had once made these old haunts to be the 
centers of the best our land has seen 
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seemed to have gone never to return, so 
strangely had we mistaken the temporary 
exigencies of our economic advance for 
an unchangeable law of progress. 

A recent ride through a section of the 
northern states which had hardly been 
touched by the railroad, but now is being 
threaded with electric lines, brought 
most forcibly to mind the fact that this 
new agency, born and bred in the valleys, 
amidst the smoke and grime, has come 
forth like a young giant to take upon his 
broad back all the best of our civilization, 
to carry it again to the hilltops and re- 
restore once more, and for all the future 
we can reckon on, the stately homes of 
our ancestors. This witchery of the val- 
leys has power to make a new conquest 
of the hills. The memory of the old- 
fashioned delights of the upland farm 
home is stirring the hearts of a smoke- 
begrimed generation, and again we lift 
up our eyes to the hills. 

It does not seem rash to predict a day 
not far distant when again these ‘“de- 
serted villages’’ shall throb with a new 
life as they are made easily accessible to 
the men of the valleys. Suburban life 
will give way more and more to a purely 
rural type for the family throughout the 
long summer months. We are to fall 
again in love with the old-fashioned, easy- 
going country life, in which we are to add 
to all the old felicities some others un- 
known to our forbears. Free mail de- 
livery is one of the many handmaids of 
electricity in her work of awakening the 
modern Rip Van Winkle. The bicycle 
and automobile have joined the con- 
spiracy. The eye for beauty is seizing 
upon every sightly location within reach 
of a busy man’s office. City life is bound 
more and more to become centralized, 
while with our modern facilities the coun- 
try will increasingly claim our leisure 
and become the basis of a true home life. 

So “Wisdom is justified of all her chil- 
dren.” Our fathers builded better than 
they knew. We are at the end getting 
back to the old haunts, which were seized 
upon with an instinct quite beyond anal- 
ysis, but which will more and more ap- 
prove itself to our better judgment. We 
will do honor to our ancestors as once 
more we trim and otherwise care for the 
ancient elms and maples they planted 
and clear away the débris in the aban- 
doned orchards and restore the fine old 
colonial porticoes they built. We will 
reverently strip away the moss from their 
tombstones and make beautiful “ God’s 
Acre” where repose their mortal re- 
mains. We will build again the old 
churches and homesteads and add public 
libraries and gymnasiums, linking the 

new with the old and making this a better 
world in which to live—for us and our 
children and our children’s children. 





Rev. Dr. N. D. Hillis was in Venice just be- 
fore the Campanile fell. He interviewed the 
old architect in charge of the tower for thirty 
years, who had given abundant warning to 
the authorities of the peril. Repeated warn- 
ings had only brought reprimands and finally 
cashiering. The Saturday before the tower 
fell the prophet of doom took his son to it; 
showed him that even then it was falling; 
took the train out of town saying that his 
heart was broken and that it would kill him 
to witness the final crash; and within forty- 
eight hours there was only a heap of ruins. 
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Some one else may havea broken reputation— 
if not broken heart—now. 





The Sin of Worry 


There are thousands of Christians who 
trust God absolutely and quietly for the 
eternal life, who hardly trust him at all 
for tomorrow. They have given over 
worrying about the great decision and 
expect to be accepted in the company of 
heaven, but they are wasting strength 
God gave for service in worrying about 
bread and clothes and shelter for them- 
selves or those they love. Of all the 
promises of Christ the one which is most 
frequently forgotten is that which Christ 
most frequently insisted on: ‘‘Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” 

“Your Heavenly Father knoweth that 
ye have need of these things.” Is he 
helpless, then, or can he only begin to 
provide when we have passed the confines 
of this present life? Are his hands tied 
for tomorrow, that they may be loosed 
in some far distant hour of heavenly 
care? It is blind and stupid unbelief or 
childish perversion of our faith which 
thus falsely estimates the love and care 
of God. Worry is unbelief, or, at the 
best, a warped and unaccomplishing be- 
lief. It takes for granted either God's 
carelessness or powerlessness for earthly 
days, and a careless or a powerless God 
is not the Heavenly Father whom our 
Saviour taught us to obey. 

Life is for work; and work depends upon 
efficiency ; and efficiency is destroyed by 


worry. Thereis nothing more distracting, 


nothing more disintegrating. It writes 
its tale of inward weakness on the face. 
It trembles in the quaver of the voice. It 
transforms a brave disciple, armed by 
faith and love against the trials of the 
world, into a servant of the times, a 
trembler at the threats of fortune. 

Kill-joy worry robs the world of its 
needed witness of good cheer. To win 
men to our hope, we must make that hope 
attractive. And we must make it attract- 
ive in spite of real trouble, which no 
man can escape. It is easier to endure 
real than imaginary and borrowed trou- 
bles. It is the foreboding that bows 
down our hearts in weak despair. Suffer- 
ing weakens less than worry. 

There is contrast even in our Lord’s ex- 
perience. He lived the perfect life of 
faith and was never guilty of the sin of 
worry. Yet he who bowed in anguish 
with the foretaste of death in Gethsem- 
ane, and longed in vain for human sym- 
pathy, stood upright before priests and 
rulers, and bore in silence the anguish 
of the cross. Sorrow and cheer, trial 
and peace, are combinations which the 
church has often shown the world, and 
they have proved its best attraction. 
But when did the companionship of worry 
ever win a soul to Christ ? 

Life is not easy for the most of us. We 
have battles to fight and troubles to en- 
dure—and the hardest of all we must 
carry in our little Gethsemanes, as our 
Master did, alone. God will not give us 
more than we can bear. He will sustain 
us in every trouble and provide for every 
need. But where is it promised that 
there shall be help-in borrowed trouble? 
The canker of worry can only be cured by 


thesimplicity of faith. Let God be real— 
a very present help in trouble—and the 
sunshine will break through. We shall 
be strong to meet our trial when it comes. 
We shall work today, trusting quietly for 
tomorrow, casting all our anxious care on 
God—for he careth for us. 





In Brief 


Rather too promiscuously bestowed—those 
decorations from the German emperor. 


It is gratifying to learn, on the authority of 
the New York Tribune, that the Catholic Club 
of New York city had decided to refuse mem- 
bership to liquor dealers. Standards of eth- 
ics are rising. 


The Christian, London, holds that “the first 
great and all-inclusive problem before the uni- 
verse is not the salvation of the sinner nor 
the sanctification of the saint, but the vindi- 
cation of God from the slander of the fallen 
spirit and the revelation of his nature and 
character in the Son of his love.” There is a 
Miltonic conception for you! 


Leopold Batrres, an eminent Mexican ex- 
plorer and authority on archeology, has just 
returned from another expedition to the cities 
of Zapotecn in the state of Oaxaca, where the 
life of peoples who lived three thousand years 
ago is being disclosed, with striking similari- 
ties between the mortuary relics of Egypt and 
the earlier Mexican civilization. 


Rev. Dr. G. F. Pentecost, in an Old Home 
Week address at Northfield last week, said 
that it was homesickness which compelled 
him to leave his London church and return to 
the United States. ‘I used to lieawake nights 
and cry for fear that I would die. The home- 
sickness grew to be such a passion that I 
threw up everything and came home,” he 
said. 


And has it come to this? Hon. E. R. Bur- 
pee, an inflaential and highly respected citi- 
zen of Bangor, as a prelude to laying the 
corner stone of the new edifice of Central 
Church was compelled to join the labor 
union, otherwise the carpenters, bricklayers, 
masons, etc., all would have been ordered to 
quit work. Do such hair-splitting labor lead- 
ers allow a person to “nail” a contract with- 
out belonging to the union ? 


The death of Elizabeth Barstow Stoddard, 
wife of Richard Henry Stoddard, removes a 
woman who had in her mental make-up much 
of the old New England thought and senti- 
ment. The ultimate problems of existence 
had a fascination for her, and the sterner as- 
pects of life were the theme of her thought 
and were refiected in her novels and poems. 
With her husband she made the home on 
Stuyvesant Square, New York city, a shrine 
and a salon. 


Many years ago Rev. Charles Barnard, a 
Boston altruist, interested himself in a boy 
who sorely needed aid and found it in Mr. 
Barnard and other workers at what is now 
the Barnard Memorial Chapel. The boy de- 
veloped into a fine youth and successful New 
York business man. He has now given a 
beautiful memorial window for the church 
which stands as a monument to the goodness 
of his benefactor. The bread cast upon the 
waters has returned. 


So Yale University is to have a brewing 
company’s plant in New Haven named after 
it. Institutional and personal rights should 
be safeguarded in some way more than they 
are now. It is little short of disgraceful the 
way in which the photograph of the President 
of the United States is being used now on the 
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advertisement of a summer beverage. We 
happen to know that the President’s displea- 
sure has been made known to the manufactur- 
ers of it, but without any effect apparently. 


Prof. H. C. Minton of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary in California, who had 
much to do as a member of the committee on 
revision with the recent restatement of Pres- 
byterian standards of theology, recently gave 
a history of the movement for revision in a 
talk before the Presbyterian and Congre. 
gational ministers of San Francisco. ‘“ By- 
stander ” of The Pacific chronicles his dissat- 
isfaction both with the outcome described by 
Professor Minton and with his method of 
dealing with the issue. 


Aside from its expenditure of national 
funds for the South African war, Great Brit- 
ain, through its people’s altruism, has pro- 
vided not less than $30,000,000 for widows and 
orphans, wives and families, disabled officers 
and privates, refugees, etc. Kipling’s poem, 
the Absent-minded Beggar, it is estimated, 
brought out not less than $1,750,000. These 
facts are vouched for in Col. Gildea’s For 
King and Country. In their light Briton’s 
stock must rise, even in carping Germany and 
among the embittered Irish scattered over the 
world. 


The volume of the proceedings of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, just issued, has 
an article on the Jonathan Edwards MSS. in 
the Yale Library, by Prof. F. B. Dexter. 
Scrutiny of the manuscripts leads Professor 
Dexter to believe that Edwards, with all his 
genius, was also efficient in business affairs. 
So was Bushnell, so was Emerson. So have 
been many other New England seers. Presi- 
dent Seelye of Smith College can preach like 
a saint and administer a college like a captain 
of industry. The old notion that in order to 
be spiritually-minded one must be a fool in 
matters mundane never had any foundation, 
at least in New England. 


With a fine color on their cheeks and a big 
fund of courage in their capacious hearts 
Presidents Eaton of Beloit and Slocum of 
Colorado, on different steamers, sailed into 
Boston barbor last week. Both are standing 
evidence that about the best thing a Western 
college, or an Eastern one for that matter, can 
do for its president wearied with his untiring 
service of it is to give him a yearabroad. The 
historic shrines and the great educational cen- 
ters of the old world have certainly done much 
for these gentlemen and they return greatly 
invigorated for their respective tasks. Dr. 
Eaton spent some time in Berlin and had a 
unique experience in the Alps during the win- 
ter about which he will tell our readers soon. 
Dr. Slocum went as far east as Greece, studied 
under Harnack in Berlin and under Fairbairn 
and Caird in Oxford. 


The American Board officials are in the re- 
ceipt of a cable message and of letters from 
London, which while not altogether clear 
are somewhat disqaieting as to the state of 
affairs in Portuguese West Africa, where 
the Board’s missions are located. Rev. F. W. 
Read of Sakanjimba, en route home, and Rev. 
William E. Fay of Bailundu, en route to the 
field, have met in London, where they heard 
the news and sent the word on to Boston. 
They are there awaiting information, and in- 
structions as to their course. The last Lon- 
don Times to reach this country has no news 
of native uprisings in West Africa, but a brief 
dispatch sent by the Associated Press from 
London last week told of trouble in West 
Africa. The Boston officials are confident 
that if there had been any serious uprising 
or loss of life or property some of the mis- 
sionaries or native Christians would have 
found their way to the coast, either to Ben- 
guela or to St. Paul de Loanda, and would 
have sent direct word to Boston by cable. 
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Where, on a week-day morning, would 
one naturally expect to find Chicago’s 
most famous preacher, the man who 
every Sunday addresses a congregation of 
2,000 drawn from all ranks in society, a 
typical American audience? In his study, 
forsooth, deep in thought or pouring over 
learned volumes. That is where most of 
the world’s great religious teachers re- 
cruit their energies and gather their hom- 
iletical material ; but Frank W. Gunsaulus 
belongs to a class by himself, and his 
ministerial workshop, as well as the field 
of perhaps his largest influence, is the 
building known as Armour Institute. 

I called there the other morning in the 
hope of securing an interview with him 
in his home, for I too was ignorant of 
all the uses which Armour Institute 
serves in his life. I knew well what he 
had done for it—how, after preaching a 
number of years ago an epoch-marking 
sermon at Plymouth Church, Chicago, 
outlining his idea of the kind of oppor- 
tunity that ought to be put before the 
youth of the city, the late Philip Armour, 
one of the magnates of Chicago and a 
member of his congregation, came for- 
ward and intimated his willingness to 
furnish the necessary capital for realizing 
Dr. Gunsaulus’s ideal, provided the latter 
would give five years of his time. The 
preacher accepted his share of the burden, 
and under his direction a technical plant 
has been built up. representing an outlay 
of $3,000,000 and furnishing today instruc- 
tion to hundreds’ of young men in me- 
chanical, electrical, civil and chemical 
engineering and in architecture. 

I was under the impression that Dr. 
Gunsaulus assumed this position, involv- 
ing so much executive labor and the over- 


sight of so many details, rather against | 


his personal wishes. For he is a man 
whom one naturally thinks of as spend- 
ing his days in the midst of beautiful 
paintings and statuary, as haunting li- 
braries, and, as a result, giving to the 
world every little while poems, novels 
and essays. He has already evinced his 
great literary ability in such a notable 
bit of fiction as The Monk and the Knight, 
in a monograph of Gladstone, in the life 
of Christ, called The Man of Galilee, and 
in those exquisite verses entitled Songs in 
the Night and Phidias and Other Poems. 
But when he became president of Armour 
Institute it seemed to many of his 
friends that he was the last man to relate 
himself in any: way to the mechanical 
side of life ; they feared that his new voca- 
tion would react disastrously upon his 
literary powers. But the event has been 
far otherwise. 

At any rate, an hour or two with Dr. 
Gunsaulus at Armour Institute would 
convince any one that this work with and 
for young people is his delight and inspi- 
ration. As he came out to me after his 
morning hour with his secretary and 
stenographers, I said, ‘‘ Dr. Gunsaulus, I 
should like very much a glimpse of your 
study.” ‘All right,’’ he responded in his 
offhand fashion, ‘‘come right out here.” 
He led me into the corridor where the 
students were coming and going. ‘This 
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is my study ; here is where I get my illus- 
trations fer my sermons and most of my 
materia). I am going to spend the rest 
of my life in close contact with young 
people. See that Japanese over there? 
He walked from San Francisco. Here 
comes a lad who sells newspapers to earn 
the money for his tuition. Do I want to 
get the latest idea in regard to municipal 
reform? all I need to do is to attend one 
of the lectures which our professor of 
economics is giving, and in the course 
of an hour, from one of the best authori- 
ties on the subject in the country, I learn 
all that I need for my immediate uses. 
Perhaps my sermons show too many 
illustrations from the laboratory, but 
they come to me as I go about in the 
rooms here faster than I can use them.” 
I could well believe Dr. Gunsaulus as I 
followed him from the workshop of the 
electrical engineers to that of the mechan- 
ical engineers and thence to the chemical 
laboratory and on through other rooms 
where bright boys, clad in rough garments 
suitable to their tasks, were tending their 
machines or making their experiments. 
Our itinerary ended with the drafting 
room on thetop floor. ‘“ Just the place for 
these fellows,” said the doctor, enthusias- 
tically ; “‘ they are up hers where they get 
the vision. They and their mates in the 
other rooms understand that their com- 
putations must be exact, that truth is at 
the center of this universe and that all 
our mechanical contrivances must be 
made to conform toit. There is a great 
moral lesson in that,’’ added the doctor. 
Throughout this tour of inspection I 


could see how the spiritual significance of 


this work with things tangible had taken 
possession of Dr. Gunsaulus’s mind. .He 
believes that all this work in the labora- 
tory is for the ends of moral life. ‘“‘We 
are just on the eve of discovering great 
things,” the doctor went on in his im- 
passioned way ; ‘‘the curtain between the 
visible and the invisible is growing thin- 
ner. We religious people have been such 
simpletons. In our tendency to minimize 
spiritual realities in order to accommo- 
date the materialist, what we have put 
out at the back door is coming in at the 
front. And these investigations in the 
physical world are themselves bringing 
us to the gateway of the kingdom of God. 
The other day a famous singer came here 
and sang through a membrane into a 
chemical solution, which at the impact of 
her tone assumed the form of beautiful 
flowers. This is prophetic of what is go- 
ing to be revealed. When I look at you I 
don’t see you yourself. Asgreat as is the 
difference between the faintest rudiment 
of the human eye and its perfected form 
is the difference between what we now 
are and what we shall be.” 

Thus it is evident that Dr. Gunsaulus 
has gained great increase of faith through 
Armour Institute. When I intimated 
that the tendency of much modern scien- 
tific investigation was to strengthen the 
argument for materialism, he warmly re- 
sponded, ‘Who is the modern atheist, 
anyway? The atheist is not the man 
who does not believe in the Jehovah of 











the Israelites, so much as the man who 
does not believe in the honor of this uni- 
verse and that God will ‘get there,’ that 
he will truly have his own way in this 
world, Our boys here learn that there is 
a pattern in the mount to which they 
must conform their work, that they can’t 
fool with their tools, that they cannot de- 
part from rectitude without disastrous 
results. Why, there isn’t an unbeliever 
here in Armour Institute!” 

Questioned with reference to the gen- 
eral religious situation today, Dr. Gun- 
saulus confessed himself an optimist. 
“There never was,” he said, “such a 
desire to hear sermons that are based on 
facts. We religious people ought not to 
be wise overmuch, and this business of 
taking care of Jesus, as if he needed to be 
protected by a dogma about him, seems 
to me very inconsequential. I should not 
believe the Bible if it did not come to me 
with stories and traditions that bear the 
marks of the literature of the time when 
they were composed.” 

But though Dr. Gunsaulus is thoroughly 
modern in his conception of the truth and 
stands for the broadest Christian fellow- 
ship, he, more than many liberal leaders, 
reveals the possibility of yoking breadth 
with depth. Religion in the old-fash- 
ioned sense is the all-embracing interest 
of his life: When in a little Ohio town 
he, a lad of fifteen, was converted through 
the preaching of an evangelist he ran 
home and embraced’ his mother and filled 
her heart with joy by telling her that he 
had become a disciple of Jesus. That 
same fervor of faith still holds in its 
mighty grasp Dr. Guosaulus, the mature 
man, the polished orator, the influential 
writer, the great educator. All that he 
does and is today is based on his vital 
grasp of the divine life in the world and 
his personal relationship with God as he 
has seen him in the face of Jesus Christ. 

One large factor in his later religious 
development has been an experience in 
physical suffering and nervous depletion 
such as is rarely the lot of any child of 
God. ‘I have suffered an inch off my 
leg,” he said, plaintively, and then he 
added words that sank deep into my 
memory. ‘If I had to suffer it all again 
and in addition to crawl across the conti- 
nent on my hands and knees in order to 
get the conception of truth and life 
which has come to me through this dis- 
cipline, I would gladly do it.” What a 
testimony! But no one who is close to 
Dr. Gunsaulus today can doubt that life 
has deepened and broadened, grown beau- 
tiful and solemn to him as he has spent 
long days in sanitariums and undergone 
painful operations. 

But others are waiting their turn with 
Dr. Gunsaulus and I say good-bye, apolo- 
gizing for taking so much of his time. 
‘* Nobody ever takes my time,” said Dr. 
Gunsaulus, with a twinkle in his eye. 
“T don’t let them.” And I went out of 
the building pondering as to which was 
the greater marvel), the man’s immense 
productivity and many-sided capacity, or 
the greatness of his faith and the seren- 
i y of his pure soul. 
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The Higher Criticism is accepted in its 
method, spirit and results in many of our 
theological seminaries, or is taught in 
certain chairs with the implied sanction 
of the administration. This is true in all 
the denominations. Several of our most 
influential religious papers defend and 
advance the results, as they are termed, 
of ‘‘modern scholarship,” although with 
some caution and with defined limits. 
The Higher Criticism is an entirely legiti- 
mate method, but only one method, of 
investigating the Word of God, and its 
stoutest defenders have to admit that a 
spirit of rationalism has haunted it from 
its birth until today, when so much is 
claimed for-it as an ally to Christian in- 
telligence. Dr. E. L. Curtis of Yale 
Seminary, in his article on The Old Testa- 
ment in Hastings’s Bible Dictionary, says : 
‘*The critical movement commenced 
among non-Protestant and unbelieving 
scholars. Peyrere (1676), a French Cath- 
olic, Spinoza (1677), the Jewish philoso- 
pher, and Hobbes (1679), the English 
deist, all denied the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch.” Dr. Howard Osgood, 
in a recent address, says that the two 
greatest leaders, Kuenen and Wellhausen, 
were neither of them Christians, the for- 
mer not believing in any God and the 
latter being a polytheist. He also adds 
that in his large acquaintance with the 
greatest leaders of this modern school he 
never found one who believed that Christ 
is God. 

The method of this new learning is to 
take what for ages has been held to be 
divinely accredited truth and subject it 
to only such tests as secular history and 
literature receive. It tends to ignore the 
drift, the contents, the moral and spirit- 
ual effect of the whole book, as it is and 
has been, upon mankind. Too often it 
speaks in vague phrases about the divin- 
ity and inspiration of the book and then 
proceeds to treat each separate part on a 
basis of pure naturalism. It takes up in 
an atomistic way what has a living unity. 
It approaches the Bible, not with the bias 
of a loving faith, but with the preconcep- 
tions of current science and philosophy. It 
goes without controversy that the doc- 
trine of Evolution lies behind the Higher 
Criticism. In its unbaptized form, at 
least, that philosophy makes the race to 
be on the ascent from lower orders of 
creation, sin a stage in advancement, ex- 
traordinary and supernatural manifesta- 
tions from outside improbable if not im- 
possible. It has no place for any moral 
giants, like Abraham, who come on the 
stage inconveniently ahead of their proper 
date. As Professor Curtis, in the article 
already cited, says: ‘“‘The modern Old 
Testament study or criticism is really a 
phase of the intellectual movement of 
the eighteenth century, which has created 
modern science in all departments of 
learning. Until the period of modern 
criticism, the narratives of the Old Tes- 
tament had generally been received as real 
history. But according to the new view 
they contain myths and legends and give 
a partially erroneous conception of the 
growth of Israel’s religion, whose begin- 
nings are not found in direct divine com- 
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munications to primitive mankind and the 
patriarchs, but in the common primitive 
religion of the Semitic peoples, whence, 
by revelation through Moses and the 
prophets, the legal or ecclesiastical stage, 
represented by the middle books of the 
Pentateuch, was reached about the time 
of Ezra. The Old Testament thus can no 
longer be regarded as infallible, or, indeed, 
an entirely trustworthy guide in science 
and history.” The Congregationalist re- 
views favorably and commends the work 
of Prof. G. A. Barton of Bryn Mawr, 
who teaches, in his Semitic Studies, that 
Yahwe (Jehovah) was a god of the Ken- 
ites, a development from the primitive 
mother goddess, Ishtar. Moses intro- 
duced this local deity to Israel, and they 
made him a place in their pantheon—made 
him a Baal or god of the land. Then the 
prophets differentiated him from the other 
Baals, changed his nature and made him 
Jehovah, god (spelled with a small initial) 
of Israel. 

The denial of historicity to Adam is so 
prevalent that it hardly calls for special 
quotations. It goes with the giving up 
of Genesis as true and with the general 
denial of historical reality to all the pa- 
triarehs before Moses. The Independent, 
in a recent article, which is not humorous 
literature, after saying that only belated 
and ignorant ministers now believe there 
ever was a first man and woman, closes all 
debate with admitting that Paul believed 
in an Adam, but whoever does today says 
in effect, ‘‘ Let Paul be true and all mod- 
ern science a liar.” 

Several professors in Yale Seminary, in 
their volume entitled Historical and Crit- 
ical Contributions to Biblical Science, 
take up the genealogies of the patriarchs 
and resolve most of them into myths. 
‘The genealogies,” says Professor Curtis, 
“‘and stories of the earlier books of the 
Bible open a wide field for conjecture and 
uncertainty. From these legendary ma- 
terials must the history of the tribes be 
constructed. The earlier members of a 
line may be deities, survivals of the an- 
cient polytheism of Israel and its neigh- 
bors. Terah, Abraham’s father, is iden- 
tified as a deity and a tribe; Sarah as a 
goddess. Jacob was a tribe, transmuted 
into Israel.” The writer of the article 
cited admits that it is difficult to resolve 
Abraham into a clan, but says that the 
character attributed to him is the product 
of afar later age. In other words, it is an 
ideal figure and not a real one which we 
look upon from the eleventh chapter of 
Genesis. 

Prof. L. B. Paton of Hartford Semi- 
nary, in his work on the Early History of 
Syria and Palestine, gives up the person- 
ality of Abraham absolutely. According 
to him Abram and Abraham were two 
different persons, Abram being a local 
chieftain and Abraham being the name 
of several collective tribes. When we 
read, he says, the story of Jacob at Peniel 
having his name changed it only means 
that the tribe of Israel took the place of 
the tribe of Jacob. If this be so, we 
must say, of course, the beautiful story 
of the prayer goes into limbo. 

Pres. W. R. Harper, in connection with 
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a paper in his Hebraica, says: “If there 
be an analysis there are two, though 
perhaps not contradictory conceptions 
of God, one of which seems to border 
closely on polytheism. How is it pos. 
sible for so low (this is the proper term) 
an idea of God to have been incorporated 
into the sacred Scriptures? If this anal- 
ysis be true,” he adds, “the record is 
composed of different stories of the same 
event, joined together by an editor who 
did not have sufficient insight to enable 
him to see that he was all the time com. 
mitting grave blurders, and yet felt no 
hesitancy in altering the originals with 
which he was working; it is not histor. 
ical in the ordinary sense of the word.” 

The studies into Messianic Prophecy 
during the past two decades have doubt- 
less modified, and rightly, the older 
views, as Prof. Samuel Ives Curtiss 
showed in his series of articles in The 
Congregationalist during the year 1900, 
Professor Curtiss leaves scant room for 
genuine prediction of future events, but 
admits that certain prophecies could not 
have been made without direct divine 
revelation. But Prof. George S. Good- 
speed of Chicago University would hardly 
sayas much. In his work recently issued 
on this subject he doubts whether there 
is any real history in Genesis, thinks the 
Pentateuchal record is an interpretation, 
ages after the events, and not true his- 
tory, dismisses the great saying of Moses, 
quoted in the New Testament, “A 
prophet shall the Lord God raise up unto 
you, like unto myself,” with saying that 
it was written 800 years after Moses died. 
He admits no Messianic prophecy, in the 
accepted sense, but thinks the whole his- 
tory of Israel was a prophecy of the com. 
ing Christ. It may be said, in passing, 
that Professor Goodspeed parts company 
here with the Apostle Peter, who declares 
that the prophets testified beforehand of 
the sufferings of Christ and the glory 
that should follow, and that they searched 
the meanings of their own words which 
they did not fully understand themselves, 
because they were carried away by divine 
inspiration. But then, how do we know, 
in the light of criticism, what Peter said ? 
And so there we are again. Dr. Storrs 
once remarked to the writer, as he stood 
upon the doorsteps of his home in Brook- 
lyn, that the position of some critics was 
this: that somebody said something at 
some time, which was reported by some- 
body else with a degree of accuracy that 
nobody can find out. Prof. Ismar Peritz 
of Syracuse University teaches in the 
classroom and in popular addresses that 
David could not have written any of the 
psalms because, being a semi-barbarian 
and a man of blood, he was morally inca- 
pable of saying what was attributed to 
him. 

Prof. L. L. Paine of Bangor Seminary, 
recently deceased; has uttered himself so 
fully for years in his ordinary teachings 
as a denier of the supernatural that quo- 
tations from his published works may be 
taken from almost any page. He goes 
beyond most Unitarians in denying any 
unique divinity to our Lord. ‘The ap- 
pearance of Jesus,” he says, ‘‘can just 
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as well be accounted for from an histor- 
ical point of view as that of Zoroaster, or 
Moses, or Gautama, or Socrates.” Two 
classes of incarnations, he says, may be 
distinguished in world religions : (1) that 
which starts with deity and reduces deity 
to humanity, and (2) that which starts 
with a real human being and raises him 
to the rank of deity and then accounts 
for his human nature by an incarna. 
tion. Of the latter class Jesus, Buddha 
and, probably, Zoroaster are examples. 
“The vital trouble with the foundation 
and framework of orthodoxy,” he says, 
“igs that there is mixed up all through it, 
as a sort of cement, a mass of presupposi- 
tions which are opposed to all the critical 
results of science and history and to the 
affirmations of man’s moral conscious- 
ness.” 

Such, for example, are the assumptions 
concerning the supernatural world; con- 
cerning miracles as suspensions if not 
violations of the ordinary laws of na- 
ture; concerning a supernatural or mirac- 
ulous revelation of God to man through 
specially inspired men; concerning the 
Bible as a book of divine authorship and 
hence perfect and infallible in its religious 
teachings and even in its history and 
science; and concerning the account in 
Genesis of the origin and fall of man. 
“The old orthodoxy, as a system of truth, 
is a thing to be rejected and cast away.” 

Professor Paine taught these things in 
his classroom for a long period of years, 
undisturbed by the trustees of Bangor 
Seminary. 

Prof. George Holley Gilbert, recently 
resigned from his chair in our Chicago 
Seminary, in various writings puts all of 
the New Testament which follows the 
Gospels on a plane of inferiority, and so 
constantly presents Jesus the man as to 
leave upon the ordinary reader the im- 
pression that he was only a man. In 
dealing with the great passage in the 
epistle to the Philippians, “Who being 
in the form of God,” etc., Professor Gil!- 
bert attempts to show that the apostle 
had in mind only an ideal existence of 
the Christ before time. 

It is significant that the trustees of the 
seminary in accepting the resignation of 
this teacher made no direct criticism 
upon his work, but acted in the interests 
of harmony. 

Not many who accept the results of the 
Higher Criticism would indorse the de- 
pressing article of Rev. Theodore Bacon, 
in the Outlook of March 15, 1902, entitled 
The Outcome of the Higher Criticism. 
It is a cheerless prospect which he opens. 
The authority of the Bible has passed 
away; criticism has taken away vastly 
from our old ideas about the personality 
and nearness of God, who does not speak 
to us as we used to think he did; yet the 
God of evolution is really a grander 
being than the God of the Bible; the 
trinity disappears, but we can make one 
to order better suited to our present 
stage of enlightenment; the Holy Spirit 
is the voice of our best selves and ‘‘ poor 
old Adam” disappears, but we have a 
brute nature which we must subdue. 

The Unitarian Christian Register, on 
the other hand, in a striking article on 
The Higher Criticism as an Extinguisher, 
is moved to say that if people feel that 
they are to be robbed of the faith by crit- 
ical results they will throw the critics 


overboard and hold what has cheered and 
blessed them in the ages past. They will 
not at the bidding of a clique of scholars 
abandon their hope in God and their love 
for the Bible as itis. The Unitarians at 
the beginning of the last century took 
many of the critical positions which are 
now held and taught in our seminaries, 
and what is known as Unitarianism, by 
their own testimony, followed the accept- 
ance of those positions. But we today, 
in professed orthodoxy, are going beyond 
them. They do not need to come over to 
us if half of what has been quoted in this 
brief article is adopted by us. We have 
simply gone over to them. 

Both our Lord and his chief apostle draw 
from the Old Testament history most sol- 
emn andimportant lessons. Jesusspeaks 
of the separate creation of the man and 
the woman, as giving a lesson about mar- 


riage. He teaches the resurrection tothe 


Sadducees by saying that Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob are living in God's presence. 
He warns men by the story of the flood. 
Paul uses the Eden account to illustrate, 
in a beautiful way, the relation between 
Christ and the church, and the relative 
position of man and woman in the church. 
Large parts of his epistles to the Romans 
and Galatians turn on Abraham asa man 
of faith, but if he was only a noun of mul- 
titude, some sort of a group of heathen 
tribes, we must cast aside his arguments. 
The eleventh chapter of the Hebrews, 
down to the words about Moses, must be 
abandoned, for it counts Abel and Noah 
and Sarah among the faithful and their 
good report goes into the wastebasket. 
The New Testament suffers more than 
the Old from such hands. It stands asa 
roofless house with winds and rains add- 
ing to its desolation. 

But there is one great relief. Bishop 
Lightfoot said: ‘The historical sense of 
seventeen or eighteen centuries is larger 
and truer than the critical insight of a 
section of men in our late half century.” 
And again the report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society shows that the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures during the past 
year surpasses all previous records. And 
it gives this significant utterance: ‘‘To- 
day, while the Bible is being criticised so 
fiercely, it is also being multiplied and 
distributed on a scale beyond all prece- 
dent. God’s book speaks in more tongues 
and lives in more homes and rulesin more 
hearts thaniteverdid. Agecannot wither 
nor custom stale its miraculous vitality. 
In this world the New Testament fares 
often like its own martyrs—it is stoned, 
it is sawn asunder, it has trial of cruel 
mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover, 
of bonds and imprisonments. Often men 
have left it for dead and buried it out of 
sight ; but in the triumphs of the mission 
field, and in the experience of the faith- 
ful, it is alive forevermore.” 

Syracuse, N. Y. 





The discovery near Lansing, Kan, of what 
may prove to be the skull of a man who 
lived before the glacial period—that is, some- 
where between 40,000 and 60,000 years ago 
—is interesting scientists much. His con- 
temporaries, if fraud the skull be not, were 
mastodons, sloths and many extinct types of 
animal. Professor Williston of the State Uni- 
versity of Kansas is on the ground, and will 
acquaint the scientific world with all the facts 
as soon as possible. 
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The Human Minister 
BEING A FEW REMARKS BY HIS WIFE 


“But I am merely mortal,” expostulated 
the minister; “‘I never pretended to be any- 
thing else.” 

“We pretended,” I went on, unheeding the 
interruption, “‘and so it becomes your busi- 
ness to live up to our pretensions, and to lay 
aside all human failings as unbecoming the 
cloth. It’s poor logic, but it’s lay logic, and 
so I have decided that it’s my duty to insist 
upon your immediate improvement, so that 
by example you may mightily influence your 
ministerial brethren. Now don’t make any 
objections, for they will be useless. A minis- 
ter is below an angel and above a man and if 
Mahomet’s coffin must hang eternally in air, 
it must at least hang with grace and confi- 
dence. 

Every brand of minister has been in this 
house in three months, successful and unsuc- 
cessful, rich and poor (as we gauge’ poverty 
and riches) home, foreign, evangelistic, re- 
tired, professorial and tentative. Race, color, 
previous condition of servitude unconsidered, 
their failings make them men and brethren, 
with similar ministerial shortcomings. 

They talk about themselves constantly 
(don’t interrupt—you’ve said so yourself) and 
they dearly lovea listening ear into which 
they may relate whether they “treated it” 
from this point or from that, exegetically, 
homiletically, expositorily, anecdotally, sacer- 
dotally or tee-totally—‘“‘it ” being the sermon. 
They want to know on the way home from 
church what is your “ candid opinion.” When 
they have invoked the lightning and taken 
shelter under a tree they object to being 
struck. They don’t really want to know what 
you think ; they want to know that you think 
as they think, which you seldom do! 

They all want to move; they don’t all say so, 
of course, but they all want to hear of vacant 
churches where the trustees are warranted 
sound and kind, never needing the whip, and 
where the deacons are merciful and mild; in 
short, where the happy family can live in har- 
mony without having to “renew the lamb” 
more than once in ten years. 

They are not always seeking money, al- 
though being only human, they feel the re- 
sponsibility of the future of wife and children 
heavily at times, and often long for the mere 
human chance of laying by a little fora dark 
day. It isn’t money that makes them want to 
move, but usually a desire to shift the dea- 
cons to other shoulders and to lay the trustees 
down altogether. Now this desire to escape 
from the ungenerous criticism some men have 
to bear is a little humay failing to be severely 
dealt with. You must learn to be utterly 
unmoved by bee stings. Just brush the bees 
off and wear a smiling face. 

Lastly—I am preaching at you in points, 
none of you (not even you) are overburdened 
with humility. Some of the great mer in the 
church were humble, some of them are hum- 
ble; some of the unknown men are truly 
modest. But for the most part, all of you are 
filled with a sense of your own merit, which 
you know to be unrecognized. You regard 
no pulpit as a few sizes too large or afew feet 
too high. . Being constantly before the public 
you must not fall into the human weakness 
of caring too much or too little what the 
public thinks. Being constantly talked to and 
talked at and talked over and talked about, 
you must choose your prepositions and refuse 
to be talked around, talked up, talked down or 
talked out. Difficult and dangerous gram- 
matical and ecclesiastical task ! 

Other men might fail and be forgiven, but 
youareaminister. Being constantly thinking 
sermons you must learn that out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the lips should keep silence ; 
being constantly and foolishly flattered you 
must nevertheless be guiltless of conceit. 

Is this too much to ask? Notat all; youare 
a minister, and we are pretending that you 
are more than mortal. 





CHAPTER IX. THE NICEST PLACE IN 
TOWN 


Every other Saturday all summer long 
Pelly had arrayed herself in one of her 
dainty muslin dresses and started off for 
the Good Time Club, waving a gay good- 
bye to the disconsolate twins as she de- 
parted. 

Those Saturday afternoons had been 
rather blank for the twins. They could- 
n’t settle down to anything. They tried 
shopping and calling, and they tried stay- 
ing at home, but whatever they did they 
felt as if they were left out of everything. 
A picture of the girls having a jolly good 
time all together seemed to be always 
before them. When Polly came home at 
night brimful of her ‘‘ perfectly splendid” 
good times, they were more disconsolate 
than ever. Many times during the sum- 
mer they had been heard to lament their 
poverty and their old-fashioned house. 

‘““Why couldn’t you join the club as 
well as Polly?” asked Julia one day 
when they were unusually loud in their 
lamentations. 

“Nice time we’d have of it if we fol- 
lowed Polly’s lead !”’ said Grace Annette. 

“You're right there !”’ exclaimed Jack, 
earnestly, who took everything that was 
said literally. 

“Just wait until it comes her turn to 
entertain the club, and then you’ll all see 
the wisdom of our decision,” remarked 
Johanna. ‘She'll wish then she hadn’t 
been so hasty in joining a club made up 
of the most aristocratic girls in town.” 

Julia gazed at the twins in surprise and 
disgust. ‘‘Girls,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I’d be 
ashamed to make such a speech, just as 
though those girls were any different or 
any better than Polly or you!” 

“Perhaps they’re not,” said Johanna, 
blushing, ‘“‘but their homes are much 
finer, at any rate, and when they come 
here and seat themselves in a stiff row 
around our parlor—O dear! I can just 
see them gazing at the paper and the fur- 
niture and then giwing each other looks 
like this.”” Here Johanna lifted her eye- 
brows and assumed such a patronizing 
air that Grace Annette sighed involunta.- 
rily and Julia looked more disgusted than 
before. 

‘*But all those girls have been up here 
a number of times this summer,’ said 
Julia. 

“Yes,” admitted Grace Annette, “ but 
we've taken care to entertain them on 
the veranda or under the trees, and we've 
had to manage, too. Polly is so free and 
easy in her hospitality, she’d just as soon 
they went all over the house.” 

“T know it,” exclaimed Johanna, ‘‘ but 
her eyes will be opened when she has 
them all here at the club meeting, and 
she can’t say we haven’t warned her.” 

In spite of the twins’ dolorous prophecy, 


however, Polly’s eyes were never opened.” 


The club was invited to meet with her on 
the first Saturday in October. “If it 
isn’t pleasant, we’ll meet the following 
Saturday,” said Polly. ‘‘ You’ll all want 
to come out on your wheels, so we must 
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take a pleasant day and please bear in 
mind that everyday clothes are in order.” 

Polly’s mind was unusually occupied 
during the next two. weeks. The clouds 
that had been hanging over the family 
seemed to be growing blacker and blacker, 
judging from Mr. State’s anxious looks. 
Of course Polly was thinking a great deal 
about Joe, too, and these troubles, to- 
gether with her school work, which was 
quite hard this term, and Millie’s new 
duties so occupied her mind that the first 
Saturday in October arrived and she had 
forgotten to say a word about the club to 
the twins, never once dreaming that they 
would attach any great importance to the 
meeting. 

At the breakfast table that morning, 
Polly coolly asked them if they would 
sweep the parlor and the front hall. 

‘*Sweep the parlor and the front hall!” 
echoed Johanna ; ‘“ what for?” 

‘““Why, so it’ll be clean, of course,” 
replied Polly. ‘‘ Jack and I are going for 
alderberries, so I can’t do it.’’ 

**But why do you wish it done today ?” 
asked Grace Annette ; ‘‘ why not wait un- 
til next Saturday? It’s ’’— 

*O!” exclaimed Polly, waking up all 
at once, ‘‘ haven’t I told you that the club 
is to meet here this afternoon ? ”’ 

The twins’ faces turned red as beets. 
They dropped their knives and forks and 
gazed at each other in speechless amaze- 
ment. 

** You never told us!” 
voice sounded desperate. 

“Why, I supposed you knew it,” said 
Polly. 
Aunt Sally—and I supposed you were 
around somewhere.” 

“IT never saw anybody like you, Polly 
State,” cried Johanna, ready to weep. 
“The idea of having all those girls up 
here and never making any preparations.” 

**O, but I have,” said Polly. ‘‘ Every- 
thing is all serene—planned it all last 
spring.” 

“QO, mother, we’re disgraced!” ex- 
claimed poor, silly Grace Annette, with a 
wail of despair in her voice. 

** Any one would think I’d invited the 
President of the United States and all 
his cabinet here this afternoon, instead 
of a lot of girls your own age,” cried 
Polly. 

“T know it,” wailed Johanna, “and I 
only wish it was the President. He 


Grace Annette’s 


‘wouldn’t be half so critical, and I wouldn’t 


care forhim, anyway. But think of Jane 
Morehouse and Lou Bartlett and’”’— 

**And nothing ready!” chimed in Grace 
Annette ; ‘“‘no preparations for entertain- 
ment and nothing planned for a treat. 
That’s just like Polly.” 

‘Never mind,” said Polly, in her most 
conciliatory voice, ‘‘all you’ve got to do 
is to make yourselves agreeable, and you 
couldn’t help doing that, you know.” 

‘*Make ourselves agreeable!” echoed 
both girls at once. ‘‘ Well, I guess we're 
not in it. We’re not members of the 
club.” 

It was Polly’s turn to be surprised now, 
and she gazed at the twins as if she didn’t 
comprehend them. ‘You don’t mean 
you’re not coming !”’ she exclaimed. 


“I told somebody—mother and — 
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“Of course we’re not,” said Johanna. 

But the little mother interposed. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly, girls, you'll go in and greet. Polly’s 
guests,” she said. ‘I should hope we'd 
all be courteous enough to step in the 
room and shake hands with them, if noth- 
ing more.” 

Here Polly commenced to laugb. ‘‘Im- 
agine Grace Annette and Johanna walk- 
ing into the room stiff as pokers and shak- 
ing hands with the girls they see every day 
and then walking out again. Wouldn't it 
be grotesque ?” ‘ 

Jack giggled outright at this picture of 
the twins, and then Mr. State kindly ad- 
vised the girls to reconsider the matter. 
There seemed to be nothing for them to 
do but make the best of what they con- 
sidered a very bad business. 

Polly and Jack worked like beavers all 
the morning, gathering alderberries and 
pine cones and decorating the parlor and 
halls. Polly picked chrysanthemums and 
placed beautiful bunches of them on the 
tables in the hall and parlor. 

After dinner she kindled the fire on the 
hearth in the parlor and piled the pine 
cones on either side so that the girls could 
throw them on the fire, 

“*Isn’tit lovely!’ she exclaimed, when 
at last she and Jack stood in the doorway 
and gazed about them. ‘It looks so sun- 
shiney and homey and smells so good,” 
she said, taking a sniff of the fragrant 
chyrsanthemums, 

It certainly was a very attractive place. 
They had made an arch of alderberries 
over the bay window and placed huge 
bunches of chyrsanthemums at the foot 
of it. There were chyrsanthemums on 
the table and alderberries on the mantle. 
A bright fire blazed on the hearth and the 
room was flooded with sunshine. The 
faded carpet and antique furniture set off 
the whole. Jack declared it looked just 
like home, which was the greatest com- 
pliment he could think of. 

The girls felt the charm the minute they 
entered the house, and in two minutes 
half of them were down in front of the 
fire, feeding the flames with pine cones. 

‘“‘T just wish I could stay here always,”’ 
declared Jane Morehouse, and the twins 
came downstairs just in time to hear the 
remark. 

“0, Grace Annette and Johanna,” 
cried Lou Bartlett, in her free and easy 


‘way, “I think you’ve the loveliest home 


in town. I always feel when I come here 
as if I were entering one of those stately 
homes of England that Mrs. Hemans tells 
about. I was never inside before.” 

The twins blushed. ‘‘ Not very stately 
inside,”’ remarked Johanna. 

“‘No, indeed,” replied Lou. ‘“I’d no 
idea such large rooms could be made so 
delightfully homelike,” 

Polly fairly chuckled with delight over 
this remark, and the twins were so sur- 
prised they didn’t know what to say. 
They were almost spellbound when they 
looked around the room and saw the 
girls cuddled together on the despised 
braided rug before the fire instead of sit- 
ting in a stiff row against the wall. A 
little later, when Polly coolly announced 
that they were all grammar school girls 
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that day, and the first thing on the pro- 
gram was a game of hide-and-hoop all 
over the back yard and barn and hay- 
mow, the twins were amazed to see how 
enthusiastic the girls were. 

Such a jolly time as they all had, too! 
The twins almost forgot that the girls 
were aristocratic, they entered into the 
game so heartily. It was almost sunset 
before anybody wanted to stop, and then 
Polly, with the tact of a real society girl, 
led them back into the parlor and sweetly 
informed them that twilight ghost stories 
was the next thing in order. The girls, 
exhilarated by the exercise in the crisp 
air, were almost wild with delight over 
this announcement, and declared they 
could think up stories thrilling enough 
to make everybody’s hair stand on end. 

As soon as they were seated comfort- 
ably around the rug in front of the fire, 
Jack and Millie came in, bringing chicken 
sandwiches and glasses of rich milk. 

**Tt’s just like Polly,’’ whispered May 
Pierce, ‘“‘to get up a treat like this, sub- 
stantial and delicious, instead of frappé 
or spun candy, confections, etc.” 

‘*She’s an ideal hostess,’’ replied Eliza- 
beth Sherwood, loud enough for the twins 
to hear, ‘“‘ who cares not for display but 
thinks of the comfort of her guests.”’ 

‘*Have you been reading Shakespeare 
lately? ’’ asked May; ‘sounds like 
him.” 

Elizabeth laughed and shook her head. 
Just then Ethel came into the room and 


everybody begged her to tell the first 
ghost story. She was closely followed by 
the rest of the family, who came in with 
pleasant words of greeting and then the 
stories began. No one was allowed over 
fifteen minutes for a story, and even then 
they were not half through when dark- 
ness settled down upon them, 

“We can’t ride our wheels home to- 
night,” said Frances McCullough, glanc- 
ing over her shoulders into the dark cor- 
ners of the room. 

“Wecan walk them,” exclaimed Jane 
Morehouse. ‘ We don’t want to go home 
yet. I never had such a good time in my 
life.” 

‘Nor I,” declared Kate Parker. ‘I 
wish we could meet here every time.” 

“OQ, Grace Annette and Johanna,” 
cried Jane, clasping her hands over her 
heart and catching her breath, ‘this isn’t 
complimentary, but won’t you please join 
our club in order that we may meet here 
three times during the round instead of 
only once? O, please!”’ 

“I move the twins join our club,” cried 
Lou Bartlett. 

“Second the motion,” shouted half a 
dozen voices at once, and then Elizabeth 
Sherwood as president of the club sprang 
to her feet. ‘It is moved and seconded 
that the twins join our club. Any re- 
marks?’”’ 

The twins began to protest, but their 
voices were drowned by an eager chorus 
favoring the motion. 
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‘Are you ready for the question?” 
shouted Elizabeth. 

“The question! the question!” cried 
the girls, and in another moment the twins 
were club members. 

Well, it was a wonderful good time, 
but it had to end, and Richard and Mr. 
State had to escort the girls home, for 
after listening to the eerie stories they 
hardly dared look over their shoulders, 

As soon as the last one had said good 
night, Polly danced all over the room and 
then grasped Jack again around the neck. 
‘“*O, Jack, Jack,” she cried, “I’m the 
happiest person in the world, for the 
twins have joined the club! Think of it, 
Jack! they’re really one of us, and I 
won’t have to poke off alone, and they 
won’t have to stay at home any more, 
just like two sticks. Isn’t it great, 
Jack ?” 

Polly released him presently and went 
dancing about the room again. “ And 
the best of all, Jack,” she went on, tak- 
ing her stand in front of him, “the twins 
have learned something.”’ 

‘“‘What they learned?” asked Jack, 
eagerly. 

“They've found out that our dear, old- 
fashioned home is the nicest place in 
town, that’s what they’ve learned.” 

“Hum!” exclaimed Jack, contemptu- 
ously, “‘ I’ve known that ever since I was 
born,” and then poor Jack had to submit 
to be smothered again. 


(To be continued.) 


The Blessedness of the Rut 


This constant traveling in a rut, 
“‘the everlasting routine,’ ‘the per- 
petual grind’”—how common such ex- 
pressions are, and how familiarly they 
voice the discontent of people who can- 
not find anything more serious or dis- 
tressing tocomplain about than the same- 
ness of their days ! 

It would almost seem, from the preva- 
lence of this sort of grumbling, as if man 
were by nature a complaining creature, 
born to protest, to worry, to covet the 
things he has not and cannot have, dissat- 
isfied always with present conditions and 
necessities, and disposed to attribute his 
unhappiness to his lot in life rather than 
to his own attitude and point of view. 
For we find all classes of men complain- 
ing about the monotonies of life. Even 
great men, doing a great work, are apt 
to speak of their time as consumed by 
weary and uninteresting routine. Lives 
which the more humble of us picture as 
full of interest and variety and inspira- 
tion are often declared by those who are 
living them to be wearisomely dull and 
monotonous. What is wrong that we 
should find life so cursed with sameness, 
so lacking in fresh delight and buoyancy 
of service? 

The trouble seems to be that we do not 
rightly interpret and value repetitious- 
ness in life as a quality conducive to 
truest happiness as well as largest suc- 
cess. It is in the so-called monotonies of 
life, did we but realize it, that the greater 
part of its quiet, deep, equable happiness 
consists. Some one has expressed this 
thought in»a happy phrase—“the dear, 
everydayness of life.” And when one 
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thinks of the matter reasonably and can- 
didly, is it not true that the sense of 
mastery and wontedness that attaches to 
the routine of our days is, or should be, 
one of the deepest sources of personal 
satisfaction? The task that we are ac- 
customed to do and perform with prac- 
ticed ease and accuracy ; the duties that 
we approach with a full understanding of 
their requirements and method of per- 
formance ; the daily events so like each 
other as to be free from shock and strain ; 
the alternation of rest and toil, planning 
and performing—are not these experi- 
ences full of satisfaction, if we only 
estimate them rightly ? 

Let a few days of life be broken in upon 
by unwonted experiences, even such as 
might be pleasurable in anticipation, and 
how glad we are to get back again to the 
accustomed rut! Thesense of strain and 
confusion disappears and we breathe a 
sigh of restful content as we resume the 
old round of familiar duties. 

Still more, if the experiences that have 
broken in upon routine are of a distressing 
or exacting character—sickness, suspense, 
a.trying ordeal of any sort—what grate- 
ful, what biessed relief to return to the 
dear everydayness of life once more! We 
wonder how we could ever have grumbled 
over it. How could it ever have seemed 
to us anything but the only serene and 
happy path ? 

The remedy for dissatisfaction with the 
routine of life seems to be a temporary 
suspension of routine, with all the special 
and unaccustomed strain that it entails. 
We have only to demonstrate in personal 
experience, from time to time, how dear 


the everydayness of life actually is, in 
order to be weaned from the spirit of 
grumbling which is so unworthy a child 
of God. By thus attaining the right 
viewpoint we shall get rid of the notion 
that there is anything regrettable, any- 
thing that ought to be changed, in God’s 
appointment of routine to be'the normal 
condition of life. We shail see clearly 
that it is the very condition which is, on 
the whole, productive of the greatest 
amount of peace and happiness. 

If the routine of life is the condition of 
the highest average happiness, it is even 
more evidently the condition of life’s high- 
est average of achievement. Inno other 
way than by performing the same kind of 
tasks over and over again could the in- 
dividual or the race accomplish the 
greatest amount of enduring work. This 
in itself should be an additional cause for 
rejoicing in the monotonies of life. If 
we accomplish more by following the rut 
than we could in any other way, we ought 
to be glad that our appointed pathways 
fall into ruts. 

How ungracious, then, to grumble at 
the provision God has made both for our 
happiness and fruitfulness in life! Of 
all the paths that strike across the world, 
there is none, after all, so pleasant and so 
profitable as the rut. Abolish it, and you 
would have a world full of confused, er- 
ratic, unhappy, ineffectual men and 
women—a human chaos. Blessed indeed 
are the habitual things, the things that 
regulate conduct, and concentrate effort, 
and fill our days with that quiet, lasting 
happiness which is the most precious her- 
itage of human experience. 
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A Day’s Work and Play at Silver Bay 


The Second Forward Movement Council a Distinct Success 


The Silver Bay hotel on the western shores 
of Lake George, with its surrounding at- 
tractions, was dedicated a few years ago to 
Christian uses by its present owner. The 
present season has brought an increased num- 
ber of religious conferences to this charming 
hollow in the mountains beside the silver 
bay. 

The Forward Movement Council, under the 
leadership of Mr. Luther D. Wishard, secre- 
tary of the Ferward Movement committee of 
the American Board, convened for its second 
summer session of nine days, Saturday, July 
26, while still the mountains echoed to the 
ring of the young people who had formed the 
Interdenominational Conference for Young 
People’s Work. 

Delegates to the Forward Movement Council 
were 171 in number, Massachusetts taking the 
lead with sixty representatives. Inall, ninety- 
three churches from fifteen states and Porto 
Rico sent of their membership. Fifteen pas- 
tors were registered; twenty-three business 
men; five missionaries; six secretaries of 
boards; professional men, students, teachers 
and home-makers completing the company. 

Agreeable service was rendered at table by 
a corps of Hampton students, thus given an 
opportunity to provide for a year’s further 
tuition. The trim, courteous housemaids 
were girls from seminaries and colleges, who 
thus found a pleasant way to secure a vaca- 
tion in the mountains. 

The council opened Sunday morning witha 
church service at which the sermon was deliv- 
ered by Prof. E. I. Bosworth of Oberlin. It 
was an unfolding of rich thoughts from the 
text, “If children, then heirs of God.” In the 
afternoon Mr. Harlan P. Beach set forth 
What It Is to bea Missionary, the self-sacri- 
fice, patience, love and joy of such a service. 
Dr. Bosworth and Mr. Beach, who thus set in 
motion the council, were leaders, the former 
in his Bible, the latter in mission study. 

As last year, so again, the genial, generous 
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host, Mr. Silas Paine, named the Mr. Great 
Heart of Silver Bay, on Sunday evening, after 
a brief welcome to the lake’s historic shores, 
favored the conference with one of his unique 
song services, in which are woven history and 
incident, so that old friends in the hymn-book 
take on a new interest. 

Fally equipped on Monday morning with 
note-books, Bibles and missionary text-books, 
the members of the council set about work in 
earnest. That there might be ample time for 
rest and recreation the sessions were limited 
to two and a half hours in the morning and 
one hour in the evening. 

The morning sessions were arranged in 
three divisions. At nine o’clock two mission 
study classes assembled, one upon China, led 
by Mr. Beach, using his text-book Dawn on 
the Hills of Tang; the other upon Japan, 
under Secretary Daniels of the American 
Board, using The Regeneration of Japan, 
by Otis Cary. These classes were designed to 
be models, condensed into narrow limits of 
six days, to show what might be done in 
twelve weeks within a church or young peo- 
ple’s society. Many text-books were sold at 
the local “‘store” to meet the needs of stu- 
dents, and from personal testimony it was 
evident that the study, though necessarily 
superficial, was valued, and in some cases 
may result in study classes at home. 

The second hour was devoted to miscellane- 
ous topics bearing upon the Bible or mission 
study, methods of benevolence in the churches, 
the missionary committee of the Y. P. S. C. E. 
and missionary literature. Mr. H. W. Hicks 
appeared in these sessions as an earnest ad- 
vocate of daily, private Bible study. 

The third hour was devoted to missionary 
addresses, home and foreign, and to a model 
of a church missionary meeting, suggestive to 
pastors. Here Mr. Puddefoot delivered an 
address excelling in impassioned earnestness 
his usual strong utterances ; Dr. Ryder of the 
A. M. A. called upon our loyalty and patriot- 


ism to reach out to the American Highland- 
ers; Miss Blowers, a teacher under the A. M. 
A.in Porto Rico, described her work in Lares ; 
Dr. Barton of the American Board presented 
India out of the riches of knowledge gained 
by his late visit; Dr. F. D. Green showed the 
intimate relation of the Bible Society, which 
he represents, with the missionary boards 
and its claim onthechurches. Dr. Daniels con- 
ducted the model missionary meeting, using, 
as a sample program, one upon Africa, already 
tested by the Eliot Church, Newton. 

The afternoon recreations were the more 
delightful because of the sense of something 
worthy accomplished mornings and evenings. 
Tramps up Sunrise Mountain to Jabe’s Pond 
or the Garden of the Gods; strolls through the 
pleasant grounds; tennis, baseball, athletic 
and water sports—these were the order of the 
play hours and gave rise to much healthy fun. 

Refreshed thus, the conference as a whole 
gathered at eight o’clock for an hour of spirit- 
ual uplift with Dr. Bosworth. Professor Bos- 
worth is known to many Bible students by 
his published study courses, upon one of 
which, The Teaching of Jesus and His Apos- 
tles, his evening lessons were based. It is 
not too much to say that these six evening ex- 
positions of Scripture, together with the two 
sermons opening and closing the conference, 
were strong food, and life can but be the more 
wholesome for many because of them. 

The specific subject treated—both by dis- 
course and questioning—was Jesus’ Concep- 
tion of the Disciple and His Mission in the 
World. There was clear, discriminating, even 
deep philosophical thought beneath the teach- 
er’s simple language, always so reasonable as 
to appeal strongly to conviction. A freshness 
and everyday speechiness in his talks brought 
both the historic Christ and the ever-living 
Christ near, while reverence and humility 
were deepened in the listener’s heart. Such 
Bible study and mission classes will exert an 
influence in the future as delegates go home. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 17-23. The Life of Faith. 
Gen. 12: 1-5; Heb. 11: 1-6. 

A friend who has recently returned from an 
extended European trip, and who has met 
while traveling or sojourning in foreign cities 
many persons, told me that among them all 
she could single out only two or three who 
seemed to her persons of faith. Is faith 
as rare as this experience would indicate ? 
Does our contact with our fellowmen reveal 
to us only in exceptional cases lives domin- 
ated by faith? Agreeable, interesting, sympa- 
thetic as we find many of our acquaintances 
to be, is that all that can be said of them ? If 
the Son of Man were to return to earth today 
would he find faith a conspicuous element in 
the world’s life ? 


These ave questions which we would better 
answer first of all for ourselves. We know 
whether we are controlled by forces other than 
those which we see and touch, whether we 
have a growing confidence ia a divine purpose 
at the heart of this universe, whether we be- 
lieve that in the main for us and our fellow- 
men life moves on to happy issues, and 
whether we relate our tasks and our interests 
day by day to a power higher and diviner than 
we; whether, despite Johnstown floods and 
Mt. Pelee tragedies, we are still believing in 
the goodness and mercy of the Creator. 


Faith means this if it means anything, and 
such faith is not blind resignation, nor passive 
submission to some force whose operations we 
respect but-the nature of which we do not in 
any way comprehend. Nor is such faith that 
unworthy confidence in a good God which 
leads us to fold our hands and let him take 
care of us. No, the life of faith is an active 
affair. It is the setting of our wills toward 
God and goodness. It is something to be 
achieved, to be wrought into the very fiber of 
our being. 





Such faith which has gone out and found 
God in his universe is necessary if we would 
have faith in man and in ourselves. I am not 
likely to take much interest in the besotted 
man lying in the gutter unless I believe that 
he has not passed beyond the reach of his 
Heavenly Father’s love. I cannot believe in 
myself, in my ability to do anything that is 
worth while in the world, unless I am sure that 
God believes in me, that he wants my obedi- 
ence and service and is ready to supplement 
my weakness and ignorance with his strength 
and wisdom. 





Who would walk by sight when he can walk 
by faith! It would take all the divineness 
out of life if we did not have to exercise the 
faith faculty, if there were no mysteries 
and problems, if all were as clearas daylight. 
It would be then a tawdry and weak existence 
that we should eke out. But when a man be- 
lieves that any moment the light may break 
from the clouds that surround him, any mo- 


ment he may have a new token of God’s love 
and leadership, life becomes zestful and a 
march to victory. 

{ 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 10-16 The Sinof Worry. Luke 
12: 1-12, 22-40; Isa, 26: 1-13; Ps. 37: 1-11. 
Care and anxious care. If we can trust God for 

eternity, why not for tomorrow? The eanker of 

worry. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 194.] 








Dr. Munhall, evangelist, leeturer and author, 
has lately been giving in several cities an ad- 
dress on the Crisis in Methodism, in which he 
rebukes unsparingly a number of eminent 
Bible scholars in the Methodist Church and 
warns the public against them. Some time 
ago he wrote a book against the Higher Criti- 
cism. His title of “ Doctor” was adopted by 
him when he was a dentist in Indianapolis. 
Rev. Dr, T. A. Goodwin of that city, in an 
article in Zion’s Herald, says: 


No one who knew him thirty years azo as a 
skillful mechanic, with only a good common 
school education, and not remarkable for 
keeping up with the professional reading in 
the dental line, or with reading in any line, 
would ever have suspected there was in him 
the making of the profound scholar and book- 
maker he has become, not only tackling the 
dead languages, but measuring arms with 
bishops and professors and college presidents 
as if they were pygmies in his sight. 
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| The Home and Its Outlook 


Birds of Cheer 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


As birds 
Are the thoughts that fly without words 
Up from my heart, where they have their 
nest, 
Some to the east, and some to the west ! 


These broods 
Are the fledglings of moods ; 
Yet each, as it flies, bears a message ad- 
dressed 
To the friend afar, whom it suiteth best ! 


An eagle 
I send upon errantry regal— 
An eagle to thee whose courage is great : 
Strong be thy heart, O thou wrestler with 
fate ! 


A thrush 
Clear-voiced in the morning hush ; 
And I wish thee joy, thou soul made for 
joy ; 
Far from thee ever be grief and annoy ! 
A wren, 
That, over and over again, 
Its one simple melody can but repeat : 
O, may thy life be as simple, as sweet! 


A dove— 
It carries nothing but love. 
Song hath it not, nor daring, nor might, 
But its blessing is with thee, both day and 
night. 


Good cheer, 
Thus, to my friends far and near, 
Hourly, I send. Do they welcome the 
birds— 
Do they gather the thoughts that fly with- 
out words? 





A Little Hardship Now 
and Then 


The generation which disapproved the 
indulgence of children in our modern 
training may have died out, but a new 
one is arising which makes the same criti- 
cism from a slightly different point of 
view. It found utterance in fiction in 
Kipling’s story of the spoiled son of an 
American millionaire who was a nuisance 
to himself and all his neighbors until he 
learned manliness and manners in the 
hardships of the fishing smack that saved 
him from the deep. 

It finds utterance in admonition in a 
recent book by Prof. William James, on 
the Varieties of Religious Experience, in 
which he asks: ‘‘Does not the worship 
of material luxury and wealth, which con- 
stitutes so large a portion of the ‘spirit’ 
of our age, make somewhat for effemi- 
nacy and unmanliness? Is not the ex- 
clusively sympathetic and facetious way 
in which most children are brought up 
today—so different from the education 
of a hundred years age, especially in 
evangelical circles—in danger, in spite of 
its many advantages, of developing a cer- 
tain trashiness of fiber? Are there not 
hereabouts some points of application for 
a renovated amd revised ascetic disci- 
pline?” 





It finds expression in practice in the 
methods employed by the German em- 
peror in bringing up his children. His 
theory is that something of the joy and 
ease of life should be held in reserve. 
There should be deprivations in order 
that the zest of life may be maintained. 
“The most melancholy sight on earth,” 
he is reported to have said, ‘‘is a prince 
for whom life is exhausted.” As his 
children come to manhood, they are to 
have the memory of strenuous life and 
the joy of unspoiled exploration and ex- 
perience. 

Contrast with this the feeling that is 
strongest in the hearts of many American 
mothers. ‘‘ My children will have hard 
work enough when they growup. I want 
them to have all the pleasure now they 
can.” Or, as it sometimes is, ‘‘I had to 
work so hard when I was a child, that I 
mean to let my children have an easy 
time.” 

There is little danger, of course, that 
the children of our readers will be exposed 
to the flatteries and special temptations 
that beset the path of princes, but there 
is danger that they may anticipate the 
zest of life by indulgence unfitted for 
their years ; and that they may be spoiled 
for effective work in the world by miss- 
ing early acquaintance with its methods 
and conditions. 

The best joys of life, after all, are asso- 
ciated with work, either in its perform- 
ance, or in the contrasted delight of rest. 
Too much work may spoil a boy, but too 
little assuredly will. Thereis even some- 
thing to be said for the old practice of 
giving boys definite and strenuous work 
for part of their vacation in order that 
they may enjoy the rest of it to the ut- 
most. One family of our acquaintance 
has done this with the happiest success. 
Its fruits of manliness have been worth 
the effort, and its results in zest when 
recreation followed work have been re- 
warding. 

The fact is that bringing up a child in 
self-indulgent idleness is bringing it up in 
the way that no parent desires that it 
shall go, and that no child will desire to 
have gone, when childhood is over. It is 
the parent’s part to arrange for the child 
that due proportion of effort and relaxa- 
tion, of work and rest, which the wise 
man provides for himself. Thechild must 
be taught this art of living, as he must 
be taught all other arts. And that the 
process is occasionally disagreeable is 
no reason why it should not be carried 
through. 





A Mother’s Power 


When I think of such imaginative gifts 
as I have possessed, I ge back in memory 
to the old times when we sat at my moth- 
er’s feet in blindman’s holiday, when the 
san had gone down, but the lights were 
not brought in, and she would tell us sto- 
ries of the New Forest; when I, for one, 
would listen, gazing into the red coals, as 
in a procession the figures of the story 
pass before me and act their parts be- 
tween the bars. She gave me such imag- 
inative powers as have enabled me to 
play my part as a novelist; it is my in- 


heritance from her.—From Sir Walter 
Besant’s Autobiography. 





Why Young People Hesitate to 
Marry 


The standards of social decency and 
respectability are constanffy rising; the 
amount of money supposed to be neces- 
sary to begin the married life increases 
decade by decade. Young men say that 
they will not marry until they are able to 
support a wife in good style, and as the 
wealth of the land increases and their 
neighbors live more and more luxuriously, 
the phrase ‘‘in good style” is constantly 
undergoing changes of meaning. Young 
women become accustomed in their pa- 
rental homes to a certain amount of com- 
fort and of leisure, and they do not relish 
the thought of begimning to live more 
plainly and more laboriously in homes of 
their own. Thus an increasing number 
of young men and women decline or post- 
pone marriage. 

It is true that the family life does re- 
quire of both men and women the relin- 
quishment of a certain amount of liberty, 
the assumption of new burdens, the in- 
curring of pain and privation and sacri- 
fice. The unwillingness to meet these 
demands is the prime cause of the dimi- 
nution in the number of marriages which 
the census reports to us. And one of the 
inevitable consequences is the increase 
of social immorality. 

Many parents discourage the marriage 
of their sons and daughters under condi- 
tions which would be far more favorable 
than those under which they themselves 
set out in life bravely and happily. They 
are unwilling that their children should 
meet the responsibilities which they met 
and bear the burdens which they bore, 
and in meeting and bearing which they 
won their own manhood and womanhood. 
Many a father refuses his daughter to 
a young man whose circumstances and 
prosperity are far more favorable than 
were his when he was married; many 
a, mother warns her son against alliance 
with a girl whose heart is as true and 
brave as hers was when she set up her 
own home. 

The father and mother, in their pros- 
perity, have lost their sense of the value 
of character; they have come to put far 
too much emphasis on the mere accidents 
of life. For it is true not only of a man’s 
life, but of the life of a man and woman 
together, that ‘‘it consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things that” they pos- 
sess, They can be happy and true and 
brave with but few things. To begin to- 
gether as their parents began, to live sim- 
ply and frugally, to face the problems of 
lifa without flinching, to exercise their 
wits together over a limited ménage, what 
is this but the discipline in which all the 
best qualities of life are won ?—Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden, in Social Salvation. 





Uncle—“‘ How old are you, Jimmy?” 

Jimmy—“ I’m thirteen at home, four- 
teen at school and eleven in the train.’’— 
Tit- Bits. 








Grandaunt Karen’s Dolls 


BY ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 


There .were five little Berggens who 
could hardly wait for the 4 20 train frem 
New Yorktorollintotown. Their Grand- 
aunt Karen was coming from Sweden to 
spend the summer in the pretty Ameri- 
can home, and such preparations were 
afoot to welcome her! Mamma 
Berggen had left Sweden when she 
was a very little girl. She could 
just remember the voyage on a 
great ship, which tumbled terribly. 
Also, in a trunk in the attic she 
kepta funny frock she had worn 
when she landed in New York. 
It looked very queer and foreign, 
so her motherhad exchanged it for 
an American frock and laid the 
quaint little garments aside until 
she grew up. 

How the children did love to 
hear of Sweden! Mamma had told 
them all she knew about it. She 
had told it so often that the boys 
and girls knew her stories as well 
as she did herself. But—when 
Grandaunt Karen arrived what 
stories she would tel]! A telegram 
came to say she at last had reached 
New York, then how long the 
hours seemed till papa opened the 
door of the carriage and she 
stepped out! She had a sweet 
old face, soft, silvery bair and 
such a beautiful voice! Shetalked . 
English very funnily, only the 
little Berggens did not mind that, 
for their mamma had taught them Swed. 
ish, so they understood each other quite 
easily. 

When supper was over mamma sug- 
gested that Grandaunt Karen should be 
allowed to unpack the trunks, which had 
not been opened for three weeks, and that 
the little folks should all say good night. 

‘*No, indeed, niece,” said the old lady ; 
“no, indeed, the trunks can stand nicely 
as they are till tomorrow. I have only 
one box I want to unlock. Thereis some- 
thing in it for the children. Let me take 
Nils and Matz upstairs to carry it down.” 

The two little boys fairly shot out of 
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their chairs, and they stood at the door of 
the blue room before Grandaunt Karen 
began to climb the stairs. When they 
came down again, they carried between 
them a long box tied with thick string. 

Grandaunt Karen sat down and took 
it in her lap. 

‘“‘When I had little boys and girls of 
my own they all loved dolls,’’ said the old 





NILS AND MATZ 


lady ; ‘‘my boys loved them as much as 
the girls did. I have here dolls for my 
dear little Americans, Each dolly is 
named for its new papa or mamma.”’ 

The lid of the box came off, and grand- 
aunt lifted out a beauty, who carried a 
baby dolly on her back. 

‘This is a Swedish Britta for the sweet 
American Britta,” said Grandaunt Karen. 
**T have heard of what a dear little helper 
Britta has been to her mother, caring for 
her wee brothers and sisters like a good 
little mamma.” ; 

The Swedish Britta wore a dark blue 
wool skirt with a striped apron in real 
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Swedish weaving. Her bodice was of 
bright green silk, laced over a white chem- 
isette. She had a sheepskin jacket with 
the warm wool inside, except for bands 
of trimming, and a pointed bluecap. The 
baby, in a strong, leather cradle, hung 
over its mamma’s shoulder, wore the 
snuggest little coat and cap of green 
cloth, 

Karen’s doll was a Swedish lady 
dressed for a party, with embroid- 
ered green frock over a white 
guimpe. Even when one goes to 
a party in Sweden an apron is 
worn, and Karen’s apron had pink 
and white flowers embroidered on 
the green cloth. 

Nils and Matz had men dollies. 
Nils was a carpenter dolly, who 
wore a brown apron, a sheepskin 
jacket and a flat crocheted cap. 
Matz was a droll little shoemaker, 
with long black coat, ragged black 
hair and a queer round felt hat. 
For Baby Lars there was the cun- 
ningest little Lapland man. His 
long bair was done into a braid 
and finished with strings of beads 
and tassels of bright colored yarn. 
There were borders of beads sewn 
on his wool jacket and beads on 
his girdle with its wool tassels. 
His feet were covered with shoes 
of reindeer skin and his legs with 
blue cloth trousers made tight, 
like stockings. He wore a funny 
cloth cap as tall as a silk hat. 

Of course Grandaunt Karen had 
to answer all sorts uf questions 
about the country where these funny dolls 
had been made and dressed. Britta’s 
baby was the most wonderful. 

“This is exactly the sort of cradle 
Swedish babies live in, whether they are 
asleep or awake. It is a very comfort- 
able cradle, too, made from finely tanned 
leather. It swings about cosily on moth- 
er’s back. When she goes into the house 
she lifts the straps from her shoulders 
and hangs them, with the cradle, baby and 
all, to a hook in the low ceiling of the 
kitchen. There baby swings as happily 
as if he were in the tree top. 

“* How you children would stare if you 
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could see what the country people do with 
their babies when they go to church in 
the winter! Everybody in the house goes 
to church, generally, so there is nobody to 
leave in charge of baby. He is bundled 
up cosily in his leather cradle and carried 
sometimes for miles and miles over gla- 
ciers and up snowy hills. He could not 
be taken into church—he might cry—so 
the father digs a deep hole in the snow 
and buries the babyinit. He putsa stick 
in the snow to mark the place, and leaves 
a hole for him to breathe through. There 
he sleeps soundly long hours and hours, 
for the Swedish minister preaches nearly 
half a day.” 

‘‘Isn’t he nearly frozen to death?” 
asked Britta, with anxious eyes. 

‘*No, indeed,’ laughed Grandaunt Ka- 
ren, ‘‘he comes from his deep snow nest 
rosy and laughing happily. He is a great 
deal warmer in the deep hole in the snow 
than his bigger brothers and sisters are in 
the cold old church where a fire is 
never lit.”’ 

‘Babies in Lapland, the country where 
queer little Lars comes from, have cra- 
dies made from a square box lined with 
moss. There is astrap attached to this 
box cradle, but the Lapp mamma puts it 
across her forehead instead of her shoul- 
ders when she takes baby for a walk. 
Lapland, you know, is very, very cold, 
much colder than Sweden, yet the babies 
live outdoors. The moss-lined nest hangs 
nearly all day long on a tree. Baby is 
taken down sometimes when he grows 
hungry, that he may drink a cupful of 
nice, warm, reindeer milk, then he is 
hung up again and goes soundly to sleep. 
He is really a great deal better swinging 
there in the cold than if his cradle were 
in the tiny round hut like a beaver’s 
mound. It has no chimney, no window, 
only a door, big enough for the people 
who live there to crawl in and out. 





Stories 
BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


They told me why the sea is salt, 
I have been down to hear ; 

The mermaids whispered prettily 
The secret in my ear. 

It is a quaint, enchanting tale, 
You will enjoy it well; 

* Once on a time ”’—O, I forgot! 
I promised not to tell. 


They told me why the world is round, 
I never knew before ; 

My heart is breaking with the news, 
My tears bedew the floor. 

O, melancholy state of things! 
Alas! the tale of woe! 

I'll tell you why the world is round— 
Ah! but of course you know. 


They told me why the sky is blue, 
I have been up to see: 

The winking stars nudged me aside 
And breathed the tale to me. 

O fie! How scandalous it is! 
You’d never dream it true 

That—no, I cannot say the words, 
Such gossip would shock you. 


They told me why the grass is green, 
I laughed until I cried ; 
The crickets grew hysterical, 
Chirped out the tale and died. 
Ah! such a funny yarn it is! 
You’ll scream as well as I. 
The grass—ha! ha !—the grass is green— 
I have forgotten why. 


Closet and Altar 


SYMPATHIZING WITH OTHERS 


Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfill the law of Christ. 





Sympathy is born of understanding. If 
your heart is cold toward any man whom 
God has made your neighbor, the first 
duty is to use imagination in order to 
obtain a true view of that man’s neces- 
sity. Remember that if you stood where 
that man stands, you would think as he 
thinks; and, save for some restraining 
grace of God, would do as he is doing. 
If you rise out of self, you will enlarge 
yourself. 





It is not place, but love, which makes 
neighborhood.—Christopher Wordsworth. 


Among the precious stones that is the choicest 
one 

Which cuts them all, yet can itself be cut by 
none. 


But best of human hearts is that which would 
from others 

Far sooner bear all wounds itself than wound 
a brother’s. 





We can never heal the wounds we do 
not feel. Tearless hearts can never be 
the heralds of the passion. We must 
pity if we would redeem.—J. H. Jowett. 





Truly they who know still know noth- 
ing, if the strength of love be not theirs ; 
for the true sage is not he who sees, but 
he who, seeing the farthest, has the deep- 
est love for mankind. He who sees with- 
out loving is only straining his eyes in 
the darkness.— Maeterlinck. 





Deliverance from our needs and weak- 
nesses and passions, from our errors and 
delusions, even from our sins, cannot 
quench sympathy, but rather first enables 
it to burn with a pure and deathless flame, 
We must remember that we are under 
illusion—they have escaped from it; we 
are diseased—they have been restored to 
health. Can this diminish love or dry up 
the fountains of pity? Or, if it did, how 
could that be heaven ?—.James Hinton. 





Ah, weary grief that barren lies, 
A desert land uncheered by rain! 
And blessed sorrow, whence arise 
New sympathy for other’s pain, 
New power to give, new strength to bless, 
And hours of unsought happiness. 
—I. O. Rankin. 





Vicarious suffering is a fact of life, 
and cannot be expelled from life until 
love is expelled. We cannot care greatly 
for the highest interests of another with- 
out bearing his infirmities and taking on 
his sicknesses, nay, even bowing to the 
burden of his sins.—Hugh Black. 


O Lord our God, from whom alone 
is heaven and the life of heaven, we 
pray that we may receive that life 
worthily. We ask not for. other gifts, 
but for kind and generous hearts, to 
see all that is of Thee in others, to 
love it and to be helpful to it. Free 
us, Lord, from all desire for what we 
are not, give us only the joy of doing 
our own part modestly and lovingly 
for the common good. And for the 
peace and fullness of life of Thy lov- 
ing Spirit we will give Thee thanks 
and grateful praise forever. Amen. 
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Tangles 


58. CHARADE 


A FIRST is a bird of jealous mood, 

Who hoarsely resents if you enter his wood ; 
Dismal he looks in his rusty black, 

A century old—he comes from “ way back.” 

A SECOND’s a place to get a drink, 

Attractive to lawyers I fain must think ; 

To lovers an obstacle they will fence, 

Though they sit on a stile with emotion intense. 


A WHOLE is an implement of toil 
Used by the hard-handed son of toil 
To uproot, if he choose, a mighty oak, 


But it cannot avail to pry out a joke. 
ELLICE. 


59. DROPPED CONSONANTS 


A quaint figure entered the room. “ Are you 
Sir *a*a*a* of the Round Table ?” I asked. 
“‘Guess again,” answered he. “Are you an 
old Persian Magi from. *a*a*a* or there- 
abouts ?” I then inquired. “No, not that 
either.” “Do you speak Spanish or the 
*a*a*a* language ?” Icontinued. “ Neither 
of them.” ‘Do you come from *a*a*a* ?” 
“*T never set foot in Venezuela.” ‘“‘ Are you 
the Marquis of *a*a*a*?” ‘No, I never 
had anything to do with Pussin Boots.” “I 
almost begin to think you must be *a*a*a* 
himself, with your horns and hoofs cleverly 
concealed,” I replied, getting impatient. “‘On 
the contrary,” said he, “I am a poor innocent 
invalid whom the doctors have ordered to the 
*a*a*a* or some other tropical islands, to 
live out of doors, eating oranges and *a*a *a*, 
But I preferred on the whole to go to your 
health resort in New York, *a*a*a* Lake, I 
think you call it. I shall like the climate 
better, and I am a great wheelman, and 
understand you have excellent roads there, 
owing to a man named *a*a*a*. 

DOROTHEA. 


60. RIDDLE 
Above the body and the mind, 
Above the noblest of mankind, 
I rise; I overshadow you ; 
I’m sometimes felt a burden, too. 
Badge of high honor and command, 
I’m given by the Pope’s own hand; 
Or, a mere straw, I often show 
Which way, and how, the wind may blow. 
M. C. 8. 


61. AMPUTATION 
( Beheadings and curtailings of famous people) 


1. An English philosopher, and leave kind 
of money. 2. A missionary, and leave a 
weight. 3. A president of the United States, 
and leave to stop flow of water. 4. A Roman 
tribune, and leave a preposition. 5. A poet, 
and leave an insect. 6. A president of the 
United States, and leave always or ever. 7. 
An authoress, and leave assistance. 8 A 
poet, and leave to consume food. 9. An au- 
thoress, and leave coarse part of hemp. 10. 
A poet, and leave an implement for cutting. 
11. A naval officer, and leave « domestic 
animal. 12. A poet, and leave a vase. 13 
A writer, and leave skill. 14. A general, 
and leave ‘‘moved rapidly.” 15. A novelist, 
and leave asmall house. 16. An essayist, and 
leave part of the verb to be. 17. A general, 
and leave “did eat.” 18. A naval com- 


mander, and leave to mistake. 4. © & 
ANSWERS 
51. Miraculous (my-rack-you’ll- us). 
52. 8D 8D 
AE CE 
SACRED SCARED 
DERCAS DERACS 
EA EC 
DS DS 
53. Honest (hone-nest). 
54. OTTO TOOT 
TOOT OTTO 
TOOT TOOT 
OTTO OTTO 
55. Utica (u or ewe or yew-tea-k or kaye). 
56. Splay, play, lay, ay. 


57. Match-safe. 
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The Conversation Corner 


is to announce the prizes for the 

best letters, respectively on what 
machinery the children had seen, and 
what they had themselves made. The 
prizes were duly sent, but the names 
were crowded out at the proper time. 
In the first competition the winner was 
Maud B., of West Brattleboro, Vt., who 
wrote on Setting Type by Machinery, her 
book being, ‘‘ Among the Night People,” 
by Clara Dillingham Pierson. In the 
other, Elisabeth B., of Palmer, Mass., 
took the first prize for her letter about 
Making Bread, and Margaret Sidney’s 
“Five Little Peppers Abroad” was sent 
her. 

A special prize was also awarded to 
Alfred B., Dr. Grenfell’s Labrador boy 
in New Hampshire, for his account of 
Making Butter. This letter was note- 
worthy, ‘because the writer had only 
learned to write at all within a short 
time. Lillian Bartlett’s ‘‘ Animals at 
Home” was his book—and I am sure 
that very few of the animals described 
and pictured in it had ever been seen by 
him at his old home in “‘ Nor’ west River,” 
Labrador! Yousee that these awards en- 
courage attention to the two most impor- 
tant of alldomestic manufactures. What 
a difference it will make in the happiness 
of the future homes of our Cornerers, if 
those who live in them can have good 
bread and good butter! I ought to add 
that account had to be made, in awarding 
these prizes, of the brevity of the letters 
—that was one of the specified conditions 
of the competition—thus throwing out 
two or three otherwise excellent letters. 

The next uniform topic for children’s 
letters is ‘‘ vacation experiences,’ accom- 
panied, if convenient, by photographs, al- 
though this is not necessary. Remember 
that they are to be sent by Sept. S—and 
may be sent sooner. I think I will send 
mine sooner, although I do not suppose 
the ‘‘Committee” will allow me to com- 
pete for the prize, even if I am not ruled 
out on the condition of brevity! 

My vacation was itself brief—only ten 
days long, but I saw and enjoyed a good 
deal. The place was Salisbury Beach, 
the very northeastern corner of Massa- 
chusetts, although the wind, for much of 
the time, came from a region still farther 
to the ‘“‘noth’east.”” But from a quiet, 
pleasant hotel on the water front, one 
could see and hear and feel the wild 
waves, and by wading through a patch 
of sand wade in the waves themselves. 

This place had another advantage—it 
was amphibious. You could start from 
there by land and go anywhere. Electric 
cars ran in every direction—except out 
to sea. To Newburyport, and return by 
Plum Island and rowboat ferry to Black 
Rocks landing, or across the Merrimac 
on the famous chain-bridge ( passing Har- 
riet Prescott’s home on Deer Island ) and 
so back by Amesbury and Salisbury, 
stopping over at that quiet village which 
was once the shire town of Norfolk 
County—the Dedham Cornerers need not 
be disturbed, it was not their Norfolk! 
Or, you could go on to Parker River, or 
Newbury, or Newbury- Byfield, or George- 
town, or Groveland, etc., etc., etc. Start- 
ing again, you could trolley eastward, 


T* first business in order this;week 


across the long bridge to Hampton Beach, 
Big Boar’s- Head, Little Boar's Head, 
Rye Beach, Portsmouth and York Beach, 
returning in two or three different ways, 
through the Hamptons, the Seabrooks 
and ‘‘Smithtown Junction.” 
els, many places, many sights ! 

From some of these towns came the 
men and boys who manned the old-time 
Labrador fishing fleet from Newburyport. 
Survivors of these I met, and heard their 
reminiscences of experiences on the wild 





shore now traversed by Dr. Grenfell in 
his medical steamer. 
buryport wharves, now almost deserted 
of shipping, I found the old skipper with 


whcm I sailed out over the bar to the 


“norard” forty years ago. On one of 
the quaint, quiet streets of that ancient 
seaport I found another captain of the 
olden time sitting at his door in the sun— 
and the sun gave me his picture for you. 
It was a rare chowder I had that day at 
his house, with an extra dessert of his 
own in the shape of an old fashioned 


cena rococo re 





He knew something 
about the Philippines, and produced from 
the attic a broad-brimmed Manila hat, 
brought home many years ago, and dis- 
played it on the head of a college girl 
who happened also to be his guest. 

Of course I saw children as well as old 


‘‘hasty pudding” ! 


sailors. The captain gave me “sailing 
directions’? how to find the Corneress 
who wrote us about the ginger snaps she 
made a few weeks ago. On Rye Beach I 
made the acquaintance of boys all ready 
for their dip—don’t they look cool and 
happy ? In a country town—a new victory 
for the trolley—I found other Corner 
children on the haymows of the barn and 
on top of its cupola. At “Salisbury 
Point” (in Amesbury) I happened in at 
the closing exercises of the ‘‘ Hackett 


A few nick- | 
business, diaphragm, grandeur and nas- 


On one of the New- 


School” (named for Dr. H. B. Hackett, 
the scholar and author, who was born 
there), and saw a spelling match, about a 
dozen children on each side. One by one 
they were all ‘“‘spelled down, ” until little 
Marion H. stood alone spelling disguise, 


turtium, and stopping at last, I believe, 
because there was no more time or no 
more hard words in the book ! 

One other thing about these towns of 
my vacation visit, better than all the rest 
(except the old sailors and the children), 
was that they were full of associations of 
the poet Whittier. His birthplace, as you 
know, is on the trolley line between Ha- 
verhill and Amesbury, and at Amesbury 
my hostess—a Cornerer, of course !—took 
me to his homestead, full of precious 
relics, to the ancient house (‘'1654”’) 
where lived the Quaker Exile, ‘ true- 
hearted Macy,” and to the modest tomb 
on the hill which bears Holmes’s line, 
Here Whittier lies. At Hampton Falls I 
was in the beautiful home where the 
good man died. All along the Merrimac, 
from the ‘‘ winding Powow” to “Plum 
Island’s hills,” on “Salisbury’s beach of 
shining sand,”’ at ‘‘Rivermouth Rocks” 
and wherever one at night looked sea- 
ward as ‘“‘the White Isle kindled its 
great red star,’ some sweet line was re- 
called of our truest New England poet. 


For the Old Folks 


Dear Mr. Martin: The man who gave me 
this old riddle had forgotten the answer, but 
told me he knew it when living in Taunton, 
over fifty yearsago. Canany one tell it now? 

A headless man had a letter to write, 
’ Twas read by one who had lost his sight ; 
The dumb repeated it word for word, 
And he was deaf who listened and heard. 
8 


I should think that would be a good 
conundrum to engage the wits of vaca- 
tionists as they sit around the evening 
fire at the beach or in the mountains. 





Who was the author of a “ Midnight Hymn,” 

beginning thus ? 

To Thee, all-glorious, ever-blessed Power, 

I consecrate this silent midnight hour ; 

While solemn darkness covers all the sky, 

And all things wrapt in gentle slumbers lie. 
I often heard my aged mother repeat this 
hymn at night, as she awaked from sleep, and 
she spoke of hearing her mother repeat it 
under similar circumstances, 


Concord, Mass. M. M. 





Please tell me where to find the extract, 
My soul today is far away 
Sailing the blue Vesuvian Bay. 
Claremont, N. H. L. OG. 8. 
In the works of T. Buchanan Read, under 
the title of ‘‘ Drifting.” 


My soul today is far away 

Sailing the Vesuvian Bay, 

My winged boat, a bird afloat, 

Swims round the purple peaks remote. 





A gentleman has just now asked me 
as to any portraits known to have been 
painted by this “‘ poet painter” in the vi- 
cinity of Boston, during his stay here, 
1841-46. I found one near my own home 
last evening—that of a young schoolgirl 
of 1842. What others are known? 
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Lessons in Nation Building’ 


VII. The Lesson of Divine Guidance 


By Rev. A. 


The Hebrew nation was a theocracy. 
No people were ever more thoroughly 
possessed than the Hebrews by the idea 
that God was their leader. This makes 
their history sublime and gives it peren- 
nial interest and power. 

Their history began with a promise 
from Jehovah of a territory. They ac- 
cepted the promise as their title deed to 
the land of Canaan. Their first step as a 
nation was the exodus from Egypt into 
the wilderness under the leadership of 
Jehovah. The next step was receiving 
the law or constitution for the nation. 
The third was the erecting of a holy house 
of worship to contain the law enshrined 
in the ark. Then they took up their 
journey to the promised land. This was 
marked by three memorable things: 

1. The pillar of cloud and of fire. The 
tradition of all their journey till they 
came to the border of Canaan was that 
a signal from heaven told them when to 
move and when to camp [Num, 9: 15-23]. 
‘Over the tabernacle a cloud hung always 
by day, which had the appearance of fire 
by night. When that cloud rose they 
marched and continued marching until it 
settled again on the tabernacle. ‘ At 
the commandment of Jehovah they en- 
camped, and at the commandment of Je- 
hovah they journeyed.” 

This story expresses in ancient form 
the belief whieh is the source of power 
of nations today. It is as prominent in 
the history of the United States as it is 
in the record of the Hebrews. And it 
was never more potent than now. Presi- 
dent McKinley often affirmed it, was 
ridiculed for his faith, but unswervingly 
held to it. ‘Duty determines destiny,” 
he said. ‘‘ Almighty God has his plans 
and methods for human progress, and not 
infrequently they are shrouded for the 
time being in impenetrable mystery.” 
President Roosevelt has often affirmed 
the same faith. Emperor William has re- 
cently reiterated it in a remarkable ad- 
dress to the German people. It is the 
chief motive of the progress of Great 
Britain ; and because these three nations 
share this inspiring conviction, they are 
drawing closer together in movements 
for the world’s advancement in civiliza- 
tion. The principle is fundamental with 
them that God leads the nations he has 
chosen and that they must follow. 

2. The help of the stranger. A leader 
of another people was in the camp, the 
Midianite or Kenite, Hobab. Moses 
sought his aid. Hobab knew the desert. 
His keen eyes could discern on the march 
the camping places beside fountains of 
water, and could note the approach of 
hostile tribes. He was reluctant to leave 
the haunts of his kindred, but Moses 
offered to share with him the promise of 
Jehovah and he went [Jud. 1: 16]. The 
offer of Moses was generous, He held 
for his people a high commission and a 
great promise. But he said to Hobab, 
“Share with us and we will share with 
thee” [v. 32]. The result of the treaty 
was to the advantage of the Israelites. 





*International Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 
17. Text, Num. 10: 11-36. Journeying toward 
Canaan. 





E. DUNNING 


The Kenites fought beside them at Jeri- 
cho. A Kenite woman delivered one of 
their mightiest foes into their hands [Jud. 
4: 17-22]. 

Christians take into friendship those 
who sympathize with their aims, though 
they may not yet fully apprehend Chris- 
tian beliefs. The invitation to such 
should be cordial, ‘‘Come thou with us 
and we willdothee good.” Nor is the ad- 
vantage all on one side. Moses desired 
the help of Hobab as much as he desired 
to share with him Jehovah’s promise. It 
is a forward step in the history of the 
kingdom of God when a Christian nation 
offers an alliance with a nation that wor- 
ships other gods because they have wor- 
thy aims which are common to both. 
Great Britain has become a partner with 
Japan to the advantage of both nations ; 
and the treaty between them is part of a 
world movement toward the establish- 
ment of righteousness and human free- 
dom. 

3. The watchwords of power and peace 
[vs. 35, 36]. Among the forty poems im- 
bedded in the Pentateuch none are more 
beautiful or significant than these two 
brief sentences with which the Hebrew 
leader began and ended the marches 
toward the promised land. The morning 
song is warlike. It is expanded in Psalm 
68 into a magnificent hymn, which closes 
with the climax: ‘‘The God of Israel, he 
giveth strength and power unto his peo- 
ple. Blessed beGod.” The evening song. 
brings up a picture of rest and peace. The 
cloud settling down again on the taber- 
nacle before the multitude filling the 
plain, not knowing whither to turn except 
asit pointed the way, was a blessed assur- 
ance of safety. The thought which could 
not be separated from the picture, of the 
utter uncertainty and peril of their posi- 
tion if the cloud should not return, but 
should vanish away, gave a tone of fes- 
tive joy to the welcome given the sign of 
the continued presence of the guiding 
Jehovah. We may trace this thought in 
the later utterances of Hebrew poets and 
prophets, as in that noble passage [Isa. 
52: 8-10], where the American version 
has the correct translation, ‘‘They shall 
see eye to eye when Jehovah returneth to 
Zion.” 

It would be a rich lesson to learn the 
meaning of these two brief songs and 
trace their influence in Hebrew poetry 
and prophecy. Nor is the meaning less 
potent today. The Christian begins each 
day’s journey with the same petition for 
the divine guidance and the divine might 
within him to enable him to put temp- 
tations to flight and to vanquish his foes: 
“Rise up, O Jehovah, and let thine ene- 
mies be scattered: and let them that hate 
thee, flee before thee.”” And he ends the 
daily journey, if he has walked with God, 
with the petition for himself and all the 
hosts of God’s children, ‘“‘ Return, O Je- 
hovah, unto the ten thousands of Israe].’”’ 

Our nation, in the stress of need, as on 
the eve of the outbreak of the Spanish 
War and at the time of the death of 
President McKinley, uttered as with one 
voice the sentiment of the petition of 
Moses when the Israelites set forth on 
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their. journey into an unknown and 
perilous land. In the sense of divine de- 
liverance as each national peril has been 
escaped, the sentiment has also found ex- 
pression which invites the continued pres- 
enceof God. And always in the hearts of 
the people these songs are held ready to 
break forth when deep experiences of 
peril or peace move them. They were 
ruling forces in building the Hebrew 
nation, and if they should cease from the 
thoughts of the American people their 
national life would draw toward an igno- 
minious close. 





Current Thought 
THE EVIDENCE THAT COUNTS 


Rev. Dr. James Stalker, in a recent admir- 
able article on How Do We Know That the 
Bible is the Word of Got, aptly shows that 
the Westminster Confession of Faith put the 
emphasis where it belongs: “The full per- 
suasion and assurance of the infallible truth 
and divine authority thereof is from the in- 
ward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing wit- 
ness by and with the Word in our hearts.” 
This is just where Coleridge coming later put 
the emphasis, and where all of the Liberal 
school have always put it. If it be objected 
that this is a kind of evidence enjoyed only 
by a few, and hence can be no proof to those 
who are not spiritually alive, Dr. Stalker re- 
plies: “ But this, I venture to say, is its merit, 
not its defect. Oneof the principal objections 
to the traditional way of defending the in- 
spiration and authority of the Scriptures is 
that it gives the religious man no advantage; 
an irreligious man can be as good a defender 
of the faith asa saint. But, depend upon it, 
‘the secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear Him,’ there is a certainty about all the 
grandest objects of the spiritual world—and 
the Bible among them—granted only to those 
who surrender themselves to the Spirit of 
God. If the world at large cannot have this 
evidence, so much the worse for it, but I 
should think that to a thoughtful man, even 
if he is himself irreligious, it cannot be with- 
out significance that, the more spiritual any 
one becomes, the more distinctly does he hear 
the voice of God conversing with him in the 
Scriptures.” 


HOW JOHN CLIFFORD VIEWS THE CORO- 
NATION 


Boldness of speech is a characteristic of 
Rev. Dr. John Clifford, the eminent Baptist 
preacher of London. In the sermon preached 
by him the Sunday evening before the cvrona- 
tion (deferred) of the king he frankly said, 
‘* Wherefore then this special interest? It is 
not that Edward VII. is a Saul...ora 
David. ... He is not an Alexander, not an 
Alfred, not a St. Louis. The coronation gets 
its interest, not from the persons who are tak- 
ing part in it, but from the great spiritual 
facts underlying it, and which have to do, not 
with the life of one family, but with the life, 
first of all, of this great empire, and through 
that with the life of the world. For the 
crowning of the king is a recognition on the 
part of the people of the sovereignty of the 
people.” Then followed a superb appeal for 
higher ethical and spiritual aims for the em- 
pire on the part of the leaders of the rank and 
file. 

YALE’S COURSE CONDEMNED 


The Hartford Seminary Record (August) 
condemns Yale’s decision to permit entrance 
on courses in law and medicine without a col- 
lege degree. ‘‘We have been somewhat too 
familiar,” it says, ‘‘ with such ideas in theory 
and practice in institutions of slight repute, 
but it seems unfortunate to encounter them in 
one of the largest and most famous of our 
leading universities.” 
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In and Around Chicago 


Dr. Berle Accepts 

The members of Union Park Church are 
happy in the acceptance by Dr. Berle of Brigh 
ton, Maxs., of their invitation to succeed Dr. 
Noble. He will come with the assurance that 
his choice was unanimous, that the committee 
has spent more than a year in searching for a 
man suited to the wants of this great field, 
and that, having found him, they are now 
ready to extend to him aroyal welcome. The 
demands of the field ought to be its chief at- 
traction. Its possibilities were never greater 
than now. But the welcome which Dr. Berle 
will receive will not be confined to that which 
comes fromasingle parish. He will be warmly 
received by the pastors and members of all 
our churches in city, in state and throughout 
the Northwest, and will be called upon, as 
his predecessors have been, to lead in every 
enterpri-e which promises to extend the king- 
dom of God in this vast region. 


College Presidents in Chicago 

President Gates of Pomona in passing 
through the city saw Dr. Pearsons and was 
able to make gratifying report of his year’s 
work. Thecollegeis growing rapidly. It has 
a great field. Its standards are high. Its pro- 
fessors ;ank with the best. Efforts are to be 
made this summer to pay off a troublesome 
debt an:l to secure such an increase in the 
endown:ent as will enable the college to com- 
pete in its proper field with the state uni- 
versities. President Penrose of Whitman 
has als» reported in Chicago. Whitman is 
taking the first rank in the Northwest. The 
citizen< of Walla Walla are pushing the girls’ 
building ontocompletion. Not long since Dr. 
Pearsoas sent the college a check for $50,000. 
A man and his wife in Walla Walla have 
asked President Penrose to go East and secure 
the best principal for the woman’s depart- 
ment of the college in the country, and have 
promised to provide for her support. Not 


‘content with the administration building, not 


long ago completed, and the fine dormitory for 
young women n)w approaching completion, 
President Penrose is asking for a gymnasium 
and a science building. He will be likely to 
get both of them, though he may have to wait 
a few years before his wishes are realized. 
The ouslook for Whitman is improving with 
every year. Next year it is thought there 
will be between 350 and 400 students. Prop- 
erly to care for them is becoming a serious 
question. But with the endowment already 
secured and an increasing number of friends, 
one cannot doubt that the college will meet 
emergencies as they arise and increase in 
strength and influence through the burdens it 
has tocarry. The college greatly enjoyed and 
profited from the visit in the early spring of 
Dr. W. A. Mowry of Boston, who had no diffi- 
culty in presenting the facts about Marcus 
Whitman, or in showing, as Dr. Myron Eells 
has recently done, that Professor Bourne of 
Yale has been very unfortunate in his treat- 
ment of what he has termed ‘‘ The Whitman 
Legend.” Dr. Pearson is anxious that the 
e mditions on which his large ‘pledges have 
been made shall be fulfilled. He is preparing 
to meet them all by the first of another year. 
Beyond Jan. 1, 1903, none of them will be ex- 
tended. 


Vacation in Chicago 

Plans were made early in the winter for an 
earnest summer campaign, but for some rea- 
son it proved impossible to secure the co-op- 
eration of the leading denominations, and so 
each denomination has been left to do evan- 
gelistic work in its own way. Presbyterians 
have a tent. Baptists and Methodists are 
doing outdoor preaching. Congregationalists 
seem to be doing nothing. Still nearly every 
one of their smaller churches is attracting a 
good summer audience, and, as in other sea- 
sons of the year, the evening audience con- 
tinues to be the largest during the day. The 





Salvation Army seeks to persuade its hearers 
to attend a second service within doors, and 
the Pacific Garden Mission is not satisfied till 
it gets the persons it wants to reach into its 
regular audience-room. Outdoor services just 
before the evening service begins are fre- 
quently held and usually to the advantage of 
the evening audience. But definite evangel- 
istic work, apart from the church, whether in 
tents or in the open air, has not thus far been 
entirely satisfactory. 


Beer and Church Building 

The Baptist pastor in Austin has been look- 
ing carefully after the erection of a new and 
costly house of worship. .He found a con- 
tractor who was willing to promise that no 
spirituous liquors should be used by those 
who worked upon it. Everything went well 
till the roofers came. They insisted upon 
having their beer. Beer wagons stopped in 
front of the church. The men patronized 
them extensively.- They sunk a barrel in the 
cellar in which to store and cool their favorite 
beverage. The pastor found out what was 
going on, seriously objected to the procedure, 
destroyed what beer he could lay his hands 
upon and stopped work on the church. He 
says that nothing more shall be done till men 
are found who are willing to work without 
using beer. It would seem as if the contractor 
ought to be held responsible for his agreement 
not to disregard the wishes of his employers, 
and that the pastor might leave the settlement 
of the drink question to him. The question 
then arises whether it is ever wise to attempt 
to regulate the eating and drinking habits of 
wage-earners. 


Taxing Church and School Property ; 
Every possible effort is to be made this yea’ 

to incréase the amount of taxable property in 
Chicago. Real estate is easily found and its 
market value easily determined. It is not 
easy to discover personal property, partly be- 
cause a great deal of it is in stoeks or bonds 
of corporations which are taxed as such, and 
partly because persons holding mortgages do 
not believe they ought to be taxed for prop- 
erty which has already paid its tribute to the 
government. Hitherto property used for re- 
ligious or educational purposes in Illinois has 
been exempt. The reviewers have always 
suffered this kind of property togofree. They 
now declare that only that in actual use by 
churches and schools will be exempt, that 
parsonages must pay their tax like any other 
property, and that property producing income 
used inthe support of educational institutions 
shall no longer go free. Certain institutions, 
like Northwestern University and Garrett 
Biblical Institute, go free because of a clause 
in their charter. This may be true of some 
other institutions, but for most of them 
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the decision will prove a serious drawback. 
Charitable establishments which make any 
charges, however small, will be taxed. 


An Important Decision 

For several years the city has been trying 
to compel the People’s Gas Company to fur- 
nish gas at seventy-five cents a thousand feet. 
The company asserted its right under the 
charter to charge one dollar, and has per- 
sisted in doing so.’ It has now been decided 
in the United States district court that the 
city has the right to compel the company to 
take the lower rate and that in doing so it 
breaks nocontract. Thecase will undoubtedly 
go to the supreme court and become one of the 
famous cases of the country. The decision 
reduces the company’s income one quarter and 
compels it to return to its patrons one-fourth 
of all they have paid during the last three or 
four years. Thecommon council determines 
the quality of the gas furnished as well as its 
price. Otherwise it would make little differ- 
ence what was asked or paid. 


+ Aug. 2. FRANKLIN. 





There is no excellence without great 
labor. It is the fiat of fate, from which 
no power of genius can absolve you.— 
Wirt. 











Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


EVER before have 
we offered such at- 
tractive bargains in 

Suits and Skirts. You 
must act quickly, how- 
ever, if you wish to take 
advantage of them, as this 
Sale positively ends in a 
few weeks. 

Suits and Skirts made ~ 
to order of the newest ma- 
terials at one-third less 
than regular prices. The 
fabrics are suitable for late 
Summer and Fall wear. 
These offerings and others: 


Stylish Suits, former 
rice $10, reduced to 
6.67. $12 Suits re- 
duced to $8. $15 Suits 
reduced to $10. 


Skirts, former price $5, 
reduced ‘to $3.34. $6 
Skirts reduced to $4, 
$7.50 Skirts reduced 
to $5. Rainy-day 
Skirts, former 
price $6, reduced 
to $4. $9 Skirts 
reduced to $6. 

$3.50 Shirt-Waist Suits reduced to $2.34. 

$3 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. 
Catalogue. Samples and Bargain List will be sent 

Sree by return mail. If what you order does not 

please you, send it back and we will refund your 

money. Be sure to say you wish the Summer 

Catalogue and Reduced Price Samples. 
Our New Fall Catalogue will be ready August 26th. 

Write now and we will send you a copy with new 

Fall samples as soon as issued. Be sure to say you 

wish the New Fall Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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to protect the works and lessen the cost of repairs. The 
Boss Case is made of two layers of solid gold with a layer of 
stiffening metal between. Itis better than a solid gold case 


because it is stronger 


G = 
, Fig you should have a Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Case in order 


and so close-fitting as to keep out gas, 


smoke, dust and dampness. 


JAS. BOSS “tn 
Watch Cases 


are recognized a3 the standard the world over, and 
sold as such by all jewelers. The Boss is the only 


stiffened case in use long 


wear that they will outlast the 25-year 
ood.” The 


There is none “just as g 


enough to prove by actual 
guarantee, 
eystone trade- 


here shown is stamped in each Boss case 4@~ 


Consult the jeweler. 


Write us for booklet, 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO., Philadeiphia. 
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Preaching as an Art and an 
Incarnation 


At last we have in book form Dr. 
Lyman’s Carew Lectures of 1900.* They 
are only six in number and avoid the 
purely literary form; but by this very 
directness of manner and approach they 
bring to the audience they address, made 
up first of the students of our seminaries, 
and then of all preachers who are still 
ambitious of the best attainment, help 
and suggestion of an exceedingly practical 
sort. For as they grew out of question- 
ing in regard to the ideals, difficulties and 
ambitions of students, so they address 
themselves to the problems of the preacher 
in our own place and day. 

The central thought of this lofty pic- 
ture of the potentialities of the modern 
pulpit is found in the third lecture, 
Preaching as an Incarnation. Preaching, 
that is, is something more than an art of 
rhetoric or a report of the truth. ‘‘The 
Holy Spirit carries on the life of Christ in 
the soul under the law of a continued and 





Dr. A. J. Lyman 


spiritualized incarnation.” This is the 
privilege of all Christians, but in propor- 
tion as his work becomes an interpreta- 
tion of God for men, it ‘‘constitutes the 
glowing heart of the minister’s special 
work, which is nothing unless it springs 
aloft from the ground floor of a full Chris- 
tian manhood.” 

This ‘‘derivative and secondary incar- 
nation”’ comes through our own seeking 
to embody Christ’s spirit and truth, and 
“through Christ’s volition in us, using 
the natural force of the man as his own 
organ of expression.” The growth in 
manhood of the preacher is the enlarge- 
ment of Christ’s opportunity through 
him. This noble and fruitful conception 
lends power to the consideration of the 
new age in its relation to preaching, of 
the preparation of the sermon and the 
preacher before his congregation, and it 
illuminates the discussion of some of the 
special questions by students with which 
the lectures open. 

Ia spiritual uplift, impulse to consecra- 
tion and practical helpfulness ‘these lec- 
tures will take high rank among our 
books on preaching. The ideal they set 
forth and in some measure illustrate 
must be an attraction and an incentive 
to our students of theology and our min- 
isters in active service. 





* Preaching in the New: Age, by Rev. A. J. Lyman, 
D.D. pp. 147. Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents net. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The American Conception of 
Religious Liberty 


The two great conceptions of the prob- 
lem of church and state that still stand 
Over against each other are presented in 
this book,* not as contributions to ecclesi- 
astical history but to the science of gov- 
ernment. The aim is political rather 
than religious. The old world idea pre- 
vailing today throughout Europe, except 
in Switzerland and Ireland, as voiced by 
emperors, theologians, philosophers and 
jurists, is most fairly dealt with. The 
degrees of state interference throughout 
Christendom are reviewed, involving the 
handling of the Anglican Establishment, 
“a singular compound of bondage and 
liberty.”” The mistaken likening of tol- 
eration to pure religious liberty is pointed 
out, 

The bulk of the book traces the unique 
American principle, as by a slow but nec- 
essary growth it became incorporated in 
the civil law. The evolution of our gov- 
ernmental policy in the colonial and revo- 
lutionary periods is the theme of the 
work. There are no favored sections 
selected for fuller treatment. The Puri- 
tan Establishments of Congregationalism 
in Plymouth, Bay and Connecticut Colo- 
nies, The Church of England Establish- 
ments in Virginia and the Carolinas, The 
Changing Establishments in New York, 
Maryland and Georgia, The Complete 
Freedom in Rhode Island, Pennsylvania 
and Delaware are all treated with sym- 
pathetic discrimination. 

The art of setting forth a great figure 
in a few words is exemplified. Substan- 
tial justice is done to the great founders 
of religious freedom, Winthrop, Hooker, 
Williams, Penn and Baltimore. It is a 
most serviceable reminder of the cumu- 
lative force of that simple statement in 
our Federal Constitution which defines 
the mutual limitations of church and 
state. 


MISSIONS 
mag & 4 the Barrier - A ge 2. , Nee Graham. 
pp. 237. F. H. Revell ¢ 


The hacsior is the great Chinas ‘wall and east 
of it lies Manchuria. The author is a mis- 
sionary of the Scotch United Free Church. 
He has given us just the sort of a book that 
helps. Side lights on the Manchurian Mis- 
sion, he calls it. He lets us see the problems 
and experiences of the missionaries and pic- 
tures the people for us, concealing nothing 
and yet convincing us of the profound impor- 
tance of the work. The trial of the church 
in the outbreaks which led to the Russian oc- 
cupation and its return after flight are inter- 
estingly pictured. Mr. Graham has a hearty 
respect for the Chinese and is hopeful for the 
future of missions. He offers us good illus- 
trations and a map, and the book is well in- 
dexed. 
The Challenge to Cork tien Missions, by 
R. E. Welsh. pp. 188. H.R. Allenson, London. 
63 cents. 
A sane and interesting presentation of the 
facts and argument in the case of a misin- 
formed or prejudiced public opinion against 
the work of foreign missions. Mr. Welsh has 
a good grasp of his theme and puts the case 
convincingly, stating the objections fairly 
and admitting the difficulties, but showing 
not only that mission work is imperative for 
Christian faith, but that, on the facts as 
shown, it has fully justified itself. What he 
*The Rise of: Religious Liberty in America. By San- 
ford H. Cobb. pp.541. Macmillan Co. 


says about the method of work and about the 
relation of liberal thought to missionsis worth 
pondering. If there is any one whose enthu- 
siasm for the foreign work is waning, this 
book would be a good antidote and iacentive. 

Village Work in India, b Faia Russell. 

pp. 251. Fleming H. Revell $1.00 net. 
The author is a missionary of the Canadian 
Presbyterian Church in Central India. He 
speaks out of a wide experience of work, 
feels acutely, as the concluding chapter shows, 
the urgency of the missionary opportunity, 
but finds evidence and hope of great results. 
His accounts of the mission to the Bhils, the 
aboriginal hill tribe of whom Kipling tells 
one of his most striking Indian stories, and of 
the famine and famine children, are of unus- 
ual interest. The book has no index and only 
the meagerest table of contents, a defect 
which should be remedied. There are good 
pictures of scenes and people. 

Presbyterian Home Missions, by Sherman H. 

Pols 1. D. . 318. Presbyterian Board of 

1.00 nee 

The story of a century’s activity in the plant- 
ing of 5,600 churches and the raising and 
spending of $23,000,000. The book deals con- 
secatively with the Indians, Alaskans, Mor- 
mons, Mountaineers, Mexicans, Foreigners 
and Islanders, with chapters on The Great 
West and Synodical Missions. It is interest- 
ing, though rather sketchy, and the table of 
contents ill supplies the lack of an index. 
The illustrations are few, but admirable, and 
there are maps. 

Directory of Protestant Missionaries in 


China and Japan, for the yer _- pp. 70. 
Daily Press, Hong Kong. $1.00 


This useful list enumerates the ‘ninihebiti 
first by societies and then in acomplete alpha- 
betical list giving relation to societies and 
location. 


NATURE STUDIES 


The Deer Family, by Theodore Roosevelt and 
others. pp. 334 Macmillan Co. $2.00 net. 


A number of the Sportsman’s Library‘ ‘edited 
by Caspar Whitney. President Roosevelt 
covers the subject for the deer and antelope 
east of the Rocky Mountains with his clear 
and enthusiastic style, and draws interestingly 
upon a rich fund of personal hunting ex peri- 
ence. T.S. Van Dyke writes of the deer and 
elk of the Pacific coast, D. G. Eliot of the 
caribou, and A. J. Stone of the moose. It is 
good reading for all lovers of the wilds and 
contains much suggestion and information 
for hunters. The President’s plea for the 
enactment and enforcement of game laws in 
the interest of popular opportunities of hunt 
ing, as contrasted with exclusive game pre- 
serves, is timely and worth pondering. Illus- 
trations and maps help the text. 


Upland Game Birds, by Edwin Sandys and 
y sn van Dyke. pp. 429. Macmillan Co. $2.00 


This ‘volume of the American Sportsman’s 
Library is exceedingly interesting even to a 
layman. It gives abundant information con- 
cerning quail (explaining that there are no 
true quail in America), partridges. grouse, 
ptarmigans, turkeys, woodcock and plover, 
describing the habits of the various birds and 
giving directions for hunting them. There 
are many entertaining stories of Mr. Sandy’s 
own experiences. Mr. van Dyke’s contribu- 
tion is a chapter on the quail and grouse of 
the Pacific coast. 


Salmon and Trout, by Dean Sage and others 
rae Dy Caspar Whitney. pp. 400. Macmillan 


Deals ina satisfactory way with the fish the 
sportsman cares most about. The salmon of 
the Atlantic and Pacific and the great va- 
riety of American trout are described with 
directions and suggestions for the angler. 
The book is beautifully illustrated and will 
make anglers who can go, and anglers who 
wish they could, recall old adventures or 
dream of new ones. The book aims at a high 
degree of scientific accuracy without becom- 
ing too technical for the ordinary reader. 
eseen Aste P » by Herbert Hall Turner, 
Ag » Be P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 
The expansion of a short course of lectures 
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given at the Royal Institution by the Oxford 
professor of astronomy. An attractive ac- 
count of new instruments, methods and re- 
sults during the last quarter of a century. 
The earlier part of the volume is given to that 
“most important new weapon with which 
astronomy has been provided since the in- 
vention of the telescope’’—the gelatine dry- 
plate. The volume closes with a chapter on 
Modern Mathematical Astronomy, which con- 
tains some most interesting calculations con- 
cerning the changing relations of the moon to 
the earth. 

Practical Talks By 

old Jacoby. pp. 

$1.00 net. 
Interesting popularization by a skillful hand. 
Subjects closest tothe general reader’s desire 
for knowledge of modern astronomy are put 
before him with a simplicity which makes 
understanding easy. We are always grateful 
for so good a piece of work as this. 


an Astronomer, by Har- 
5. Chas. Secribner’s Sons. 


The Common pees. by James H. Emerton. 
pp. 222. Ginn 


A popular handbook of common spiders fully 
illustrated, largely from photographs by the 
author. The student ina field of fascinating 
interest will get a good idea of the families 
with their characteristics and of the varying 
work of the varieties which spin the webs 
which housewives and walkers know. Mr. 
Emerton has done useful service in this book 
and it will set other observers intelligently at 
work. The good index, admirable illustra- 
tions and the embossed cover, with its in- 
genious design, deserve a word of praise. 


FICTION 


The Way of Esca 2e, by Graben Travers. pp. 
377. D. Appleton & Co. $1.5 
A story which by its power, iain of hand- 
ling and intense human interest holds the 
attention of thethoughtful reader from begin- 
ning toend. The problem is that of the man 
and woman who have sinned together and 
must work out separately their after lives in 
the shadow of their sin. It is handled witha 
subtlety and skill which do not for a mo- 
ment excuse or minimize the sure effect of the 
broken law. A thoroughly Christian book, 
there is not a touch of morbid or of mawkish 
thought ora shadow of cantinit. It is hardly 
a book for children, but no one who knows 
life or desires to know it in its best relations 
and its deepest penalties and hopes can read 
it without an uplifting of thought. 
Heralds of Empire, by A. C. Laut. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
Miss Laut has a good background for her 
romance in the early contests between the 
French and English for the fur trade of Hud- 
son’s Bay. The herois adare-devil, employed 
first by one party and then by the other, and 
organizing unscrupulous triumph for each in 
turn. The adventure is stirring and the book 
shows strong imaginative power. But the 
world in the woods and rivers is hardly 
brought out of the mist, and the dialogue has 
a touch of bombast. The love story is the 
best thing in a very readable book. 


The Love Story of Abner Stone, by Edwin 

+ a ples Litsey. pp. 170. A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 
An idyl of Kentucky full of the sweet breath 
of the country and tlie milk of human kind- 
ness. Its hero is a dreamer, its heroine a 
wholesome and poetic woman. Its picture of 
the plantation home is charming. 


pp. 372. 


Asa Holmes, by Annie eg Johnston. pp. 
215. L.C. Page & Co. $1.00 


There is a mingling of humor and pathos in 
this sketch of a country neighborhood and 
an enjoyable picture of the influence of a 
shrewd and sympathetic character who recog- 
nized his opportunity of service, and by kindly 
deeds and apt words impressed himself upon 
his neighbors. The old miller with his help- 
ful ways will linger long in the memory of the 
reader. 

ing | Batters of Yyvone, by Rafael Sabatini. 

8. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The. sider has evidently sat long and studi- 
ously at the feet of Mr. Stanley Weyman and 
absorbed many of his tricks of style and con- 
struction. The-Sieur Gaston de Luynes, who 
figures as hero in chief, is another “ gentle- 
man of France,” with an added dash of the 
swashbuckler and a complication with Cardi- 
rel Mazarin. Thestory reeks with adventure. 
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Bits from the August Magazines 


Vacations 


The vacation is a sacred American institu- 
tion, God be praised! It is the thin edge of 
the wedge, on which all hope of gain in popu- 
larity for country life depends.—From Coun- 
try Life for the City Man, in The House 
Beautiful. 


Volcanoes to Burn 


In our North American possessions we have 
voleanoes to spare. There are fifteen active 
craters in Alaska, and a score more in repose 
which may at any time break forth. The 
Alaska voleanoes have been active during all 
the time the country has been known to civil- 
ized man. In 1796 anisland was formed thirty 
miles north of Unalaska by volcanic action; 
eight years later, when revisited, the soil was 
still warm. This island has gradually been 
increasing in size, probably by upheaval of 
land. Just across Bering Strait, another vol- 
cano, in Kamschatka, 15,000 feet in height, 
erupted in 1829 with a noise that was heard 
for fifty miles. One of the volcanoes in Cook 
Inlet is 14,000 feet high.—_ From The Volcanic 
Activity of the Earth, in The Era. 


Vanity in Penguins 


They are very vain birds and if one has a 
black spot on his white waistcoat it is a mat- 
ter of disgust to the others, and, clean birds 
as they are, they generally hurry off to a 
water pool or to the sea when dirt has spoilt 
their appearance. It was curious to see some 
of them at times when they indulged in their 
morning tub in pools of water on the top of 
the ice floes, where every little movement 
could easily be distinguished.— From Birds of 
Farthest South, in Frank Leslie’s. 


Three Little Rules 


Three little rules we all should keep 
To make life happy and bright— 
Smile in the morning; smile at noon; 
And keep on smiling at night! 
—Stella George Stern, in St. Nicholas. 


What Men Like in Women 


The fact is, we must build our hopes for the 
future upon our boy’s unchanged, wholesome, 
honest masculinity—a masculinity which re- 
jects the unsexed woman and creates for 
women a standard of gracious and inte’ligent 
goodness; just as the normal woman’s de- 
mand for truth and courage and tenderness 
creates a standard for men... . But Jane— 
* will she ever see that good health does not 
necessarily imply rough, sunburnt arms; that 
good-fellowship does not involve loud voices, 
or “loud mouths,” as the boys call the girls’ 
slang; that good sense does not demand all 
lack of reserve in conversation ?—Margaret 
Deiand, in Harper’s Bazar. 


The Kingfisher’s Kindergarten 


The next lesson was more interesting, the 
lesson of catching fish. The school was a quiet, 
shallow pool with a muddy bottom, against 
which the fish showed clearly, and with a con- 
venient stub leaning over it fom which to 
swoop. The old birds had caught a score of 
minnows, killed them, and dropped them 
here and there under the stub. Then they 
brought the young bird:, showed them their 
game, and told them, by repeated examples, to 
diveand getit. The little fellows were hungry 
and took to the sport keenly ; but one was timid, 
and only after the mother had twice dived and 
brought up a fish—which she showed to the 
timid one and then dropped back im a most 
tantalizing way—did he muster up resolution 
to take the plunge.—William J. Long, in 
Country Life in America. 





Before and After Marriage 


It was pretty to see how the young bride 
nearly always concluded her remarks with 
some such deferential appeal to “Lloyd”: 
“TIsn’t it so, Lloyd?” or “Don’t you agree 
with me, Lloyd?” or “Lloyd thinks so too— 
don’t you, Lloyd ?” 

Ah! the present writer was once a similar 
Rock of All Strength and Well of All Wisdom 
for a brief enchanted season in a certain young 
wife’s eyes. But since then the deferential 
formula has changed sides, and nowadays it 
runs: “I think Perdita agrees with me too,” or, 
“ What do you say, Perdita ?” or, “ This is of 
course only my opinion. A¢k Perdita!”’— 
From Perdita’s Lovers, in Harper’s. 


A Jolly Person 


Betty never forgot her first sight of the old 
friend of her family. ... An extravagantly . 
stout lady, in green muslin illustrated with 
huge red flowers, came out upon the porch 
and waved a fat arm tothe girl. The visitor 
wore a dark green turban and a cashmere 
shawl, while the expanse of her skirts was 
nothing short of magnificent ; some cathedral 
dome seemed to have been misplaced, and the 
lady dropped into it. Her outstretched hand 
terrified Betty! How was she to approach 
near enough to take it ?—From The Two 
Vanrevels, in McClure’s. 


Ghosts 


The only ghosts, I believe, who creep into 
this world are dead young mothers, returned 
to see how their children fare. There is no 
other inducement great enough to bring the 
departed back.—From Barrie’s Little White 
Bird, in Scribner's. 


What Made Him Iii 


Some men are so constituted mentally that. 
they have to do a little doctoring now and 
then in order to preserve their peace of mind, 
and Silas was one of them. When he was 
very busy he was all right, but when business 
was dull and his mind reverted to his phy- 
sical condition he always found that some- 
thing was wrong with him. Then he would 
take digestive tablets or some new tonic with 
great regularity until business became brisk 
again, whereupon he would forget all about 
his ailments and his remedies.—From the 
Predicament of Silas Singer, in Lippincott’s. 








Japanese Competition 


If you knew any ene just from Japan, ask 
him how he likes Japanese canned tomatoes. 
If his nerves have any edge, the mere remi- 
niscence will neatly give him the lockjaw. 
The fact is that while the Japanese are imi- 
tating many products of the West, from tex- 
tiles to watches and surgical instruments, they 
are so far inferior to those we make that they 
cannot compete with our goods even in the 
Asian markets.— From Short Stories of Com- 
merce, in Aiislee’s. 


Is He Himself Just 


The foundation of it allis justice—the most 
masculine of virtues, and the only one in 
which no woman ever had a share. Some 
women have been generous; and many have 
been brave and wise and seif-denying, but 
there has never lived a woman who was ab- 
solutely just. Justice, even-handed, clear- 
eyed, supreme over prejudice and passion— 
this is God’s gift to man alone, and man alone 
can feel how splendid and sublime a thing it 
is—From What Men Like in Men, in The 
Cosmopolitan. 
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This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. 


Temperance Instruction 


The Congregationalist of Jwly 19 has two 
articles, entitled Revised Temperance Legis- 
lation, and The Changes Suggested, referring 
toa reportin the Journal of Education bya 
majority of a certain committee of twelve ed- 
ucators and friends of temperance. 

As a member of that committee, suffer me 
to say that no “revised temperance legisla- 
tion” has been suggested by the committee, 
nor is it instructed to suggest any, but “‘to 
endeavor to secure the best possible results 
under the present law.” 

The articles speak of this study as having 
“become compulsory in most of the states and 
territories by the persistent efforts of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union.” All 
the states and territories are covered by these 
laws, but seventy-six millions of people could 
never have been led in just twenty years to 
take this action unless wise Christian states- 
men and friends of education generally had 
believed in its need and value, and had re- 
garded the movement, to use the words of a 
member of its advisory board, Hon. W. T. 
Harris, United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, as “the most effective ever devised by 
the friends of temperance to abate, perhaps, 
the greatest evil in the land.” 

“The attempt in 1898-99 to make the law 
more rigid” in Massachusetts is twice men- 
tioned as if it were solely the work of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. But 
in the Minutes of the General Association for 
1898, the Congregational churches of the state 
declare their judgment that “‘ the law should be 
strevgthened,” and instructed its temperance 
committee to take measures to that end. Fif- 
teen other organizations, in all some 50,000 
petitioners, joined in asking simply that our 
law might be made equal to laws which are 
working well in many other states, in New 
York, for instance, and Illinois, and seven- 
teen years in Pennsylvania. The effort failed 
and the Minutes of the General Association 
for 1899 give the report of its temperance com- 
mittee, detailing the “perversions” of facts, 
“‘base insinuations” as to motives, etc., used 
to stir up the opposition. The Congregation- 
alist says, “The attempt to stiffen the law 
brought on legislation hostile to the law as it 
stood.” Thisisanerror. No such legislation 
has been passed. A bill to that end was over- 
whelmingly defeated, and the legislative com- 
mittee on education in reporting that it “ought 
not to pass ” reaffirmed with strongest empha- 
sis the obligatory character of the present law 
requiring this instruction for all pupils in all 
public schools and urged the state board of 
education to greater activity in enforcing it. 
The state hesitated to go forward, but was 
determined not to go backward a single step. 

The Congregationalist says, in referring to 
the report of the committee of twelve, “It is 
recommended that text-books with graphic 
realistic depiction of the ravages wrought by 
alcohol on the human system no longer be put 
into the hands of primary class children.’’ 
No books at all were ever “ put into the hands 
of primary class children,” for instruction in 
the first three grades is always oral. The re- 
port makes ho such descriptive mention of text- 
books, and there are no text- books in the mar- 
ket with offensive pictures. The articles fur- 
ther say, ‘‘ Penalties no longer will attach to 
teachers who do not teach temperance a defi- 
nite number of times a month as formerly.” 
The report makes no mention whatever of 
penalties, and if the law had any such pen- 
alties as are described, no committee could 
abrogatethem. The Congregationalist quotes 
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the report as saying, great care is to be taken 
that “‘the child shall not be led to feel that 
his own home and parents are subjected to 
criticism.” This is misleading, unless the 
added note is given, namely, “The fact that 
parents may not use good English should not 
prevent teaching the child correct language, 
neither should the use of alcohol or tobacco 
or other violations of hygienic laws, by any 
one in the home, prevent teaching the child 
in school the danger that is involved.” 

The Congregationalist speaks of “a reac- 
tion,” “notably in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut,” against the temperance instruction 
laws, and intimates that our state will doubt- 
less lead in this, as she “led in this particular 
form of educational legislation.”” But Massa- 
chusetts by no means ledin this reform. Her 
educational authorities resisted it for years, 
as stoutly as their predecessors resisted Hor- 
ace Mann’s reforms. She was the fifteenth 
state to join this goodly fellowship of shrewd, 
far-sighted states, but once in she is likely to 
stay in, though some want to take her out as 
formerly some tried to keep her out. The 
committee of twelve, however, have no such 
office. 

The main ground for its minority report is 
the need of text-books for pupils in the fourth 
year, as they are used in other studies then. 
If the study should also be dropped for the 
fifth year, as suggested by some, multitudes 
of pupils, especially of foreign-born parent- 
age, who specially need this warning in- 
struction, but who often leave school very 
early, in some centers to the number of forty- 
nine per cent., will never have that definite 
and thorough instruction on these matters 
which text-books in the hands of pupils alone 
can give, which it is the object of the law to 
secure, and which it greatly coneerns the in- 
dividual and the state that all should have. 

July 29, 1902. ALBERT H. PLUMB. 


It is true that the committee has no legal 
authority and that its recommendations will 
be entirely advisory ; but it is not improbable 
that legislation on the subject in Massachu- 
setts and elsewhere, should supplementary or 
original legislation on the matter be deemed 
advisable, will be based on the moderate lines 
laid down by this committee of arbitration ; 
and while historically it may be true that 
Massachusetts did not lead in the movement 
for temperance instruction in schools, it also 
is true that, owing to Mrs. Hunt’s residence in 
this state, any action now taken by Massachu- 
setts educators will have an effect beyond the 
boundaries of the state. That the W.C.T.U. 
in Massachusetts and elsewhere has had more 
to do with securing temperance legislation 
affecting instruction of children than any other 
body, we do not think Dr. Plumb will deny. 
Its pressure is constant ; the action of ecclesi- 
astical bodies is intermittent. It is true that 
the legislation hostile to the law failed to 
pass; we meant only to record the introduc- 
tion of such legislation. 

The second recommendation of the major- 
ity of the committee reads: ‘That the in- 
struction shall be oral, that is, without the 
use of text-books in the hands of pupils, 
during the first four grades or years of school.” 
Had there been no difference of opinion both 
as to theory and practice on this matter, it 
would not have received such consideration 
and formal action. 

The significant fact about this report is a 
union of practical educators and moderate 
temperance advocates in formulating a method 
of teaching hygiene and temperance in schools 
in conformity with principles of common 
sense and pedagogics.—THE EDITORS. 









To that end, brief volun- 


tary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these 
open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


Where Shall We Stop 


It is important to many to know how far to 
accept the teachings oi the higher eritics. 
Where shall we stop? or shall we stop at all? 
Some accept their views as to the mythical 
character of creation, Eden, and the fall of 
man ; others go as far as the first eleven chap- 
ters of Genesis; others follow part of the way 
in the life of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, 
the Exodus; others doubt in part the histor- 
icity of Judges, Samuel, and believe that 
some of the prophets were in part mistaken; 
some go the complete length and say most of 
the Old Testament has grown out of myths 
and stands on about the same footing as the 
mythical history of early Rome. 

Likewise as to the New Testament, there 
are all grades of teaching, even to the denial 
of all Paul’s epistles, and the assertion that 
only nine sentences in the Gospels can be ac- 
counted as genuine words of Christ. 

How far shall we follow? Shall we halt at 
Eden, at the flood, at Abraham, at Moses, at 
Samuel, at Isaiah, or go clear through to 
the time of the Maccabees? Shall we make 
the Gospels to have been written out of frag- 
ments of writings and floating oral traditions 
100, 150, 200 or 250 A. D.? 

Shall we grant to Paul the epistles to the 
Ephesians, Galatians, Corinthians, or none at 
all? Shall we give to Peter one epistle? or 
were all, Peter, James, John, Jade, later pro- 
ductions? Who can set a limit and say, Thus 
far, and no farther ? 

I have been led to the above queries, on 
reading in The Congregationalist the review 
of the Encyclopedia Biblica. Is not that work 
pursuing the legitimate line of Higher Criti- 
cism? and is not the result te throw in doubt 
the incarnation, regeneration, miracles and 
the supernatural? Will you give us light on 
this whole matter ? L, F. B. 

Comment on this letter will be found in an 
editorial in this issue.—EpDITORs. 


Independent Sunday School 
Instruction 


The Denver convention is a thing of the 
past, but the effects of its failure will be felt 
for years to come, unless heroic measures 
are used as an antidote. The outline pub- 
lished on page 176 of The Congregationalist 
Aug. 2 is grand, scholarly, logical and de- 
vout. I have used the same general idea‘for 
three year’s in classroom work at Cushing 
Academy, Ashburnham, and for over two 
years in a Bible class in the Sunday school. 
The results are so satisfactory that I would 
make an earnest appeal to all Sunday school 
workers who desire to retain the respect and 
membership of the brainy portion of our con- 
gregations to adopt the outline published in 
The Congregationalist for the year beginning 
in October. If we wish to hold the brightest 
young people in our high schools or acade- 
mies we simply must do some such thing. 

One pastor proposes to follow the out- 
line in the Early Prophets, printing either 
ona leaflet or in the “town paper ” the neces- 
sary explanatory helps. Thousands of teach- 
ers and pastors, with better equipment, can 
certainly do the same thing. The Sunday 
school must be on the top wave of the advanc- 
ing thought of the twentieth century. 

LAWRENCE PHELPS. 





Knowledge is, indeed, that which, next to 
virtue, truly and essentially raises one man 
above another.— Addison. 








Gifts to the Y. [1. C. A. 


The army and navy department of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has just received 
two gifts, $15,000 each, for the erection of 
buildings at Forts Hancock and Monroe. The 
donors are Mr. T. S. Gladding and Miss Helen 
Miller Gould. The Fort Hancock building is to 
be erected as a part of the improvements of that 
post now being made by the United States 
Government. Under the direction of Col. 
J. B. Barbank, Sandy Hook, at the entrance 
to New York Harbor, is being transformed 
from an unsightly sand heap into a place of 
beauty. The sand is being covered with turf, 
new buildings for administrationand barracks 
are being erected and the new Y. M. C. A. 
building is planned to fit into the general 
scheme, It will contain the usual assembly, 
rea ting, writing and locker rooms, and will 
also have a number of study rooms where the 
enlisted men preparing to take government 
examinations for commissions may prepare 
themselves. It is said that many of the men 
from the ranks who have recently gained com- 
missions have been encouraged in the effort 
and helped in the preparation by the associa- 
tionofficers. The building at Fort Monroe will 
be similar in plan and scope to that at Fort 
Hancock. 


Chapels for Prisoners 

The city of New York is just now building 
three chapels for the benefit of those who, be- 
cause of their misdeeds, are deprived of the 
privilege of attending services outside the city 
prison or the penitentiary. In the new city 
prison now building on the site of the old 
“Tombs” will be two chapels, one for Roman 
Catholics, the other for Protestants. The'city 
provides benches; other fittings are supplied 
by those who maintain the services. The new 
chapel on Blackwell’s Island will have to 
serve both Protestant and Catholics, so the 
chancel or platform furnishings will be re- 
movable, to be changed between the services. 
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This chapel will seat 500, while those in the 
city prison will each hold 250. 


An Oriental House of Worship 


The new building of the Orthodox Russian 
Church of St. Nicholas, on Ninety-seventh 
Street, between Fifth and Madison Avenues, 
is so near complstion that its striking archi- 
tectural features are already subjects of com- 
ment, and there is little doubt that it will 
come to be one of the “sights” of the city. 
The building is almost pure Byzantine in 
style, of dark red brick on granite founda- 
tions, with elaborate trimmings of limestone, 
and is surmounted by one large and four 
small domes, These are made of iron, painted 
green, but with spiral ribs of gilded bronze. 
There is plenty of color, green, blue and yel- 
low, in the terra cotta and limestone orna- 
ments. The edifice looks as though it had 
been transported from the East. It is the 
only Orthodox Russian church in this local- 
ity, and will be the seat of the Russian bishop 
in this country, although the importance of 
the work in Alaska compels him to spend 
much time on the Pacific coast. 


A Methodist Standard Bearer Gone 

The death of Dr. S. L. Baldwin, recording 
secretary of the Methodist Missionary Society, 
takes from New York missionary circles one 
of its best known and best loved figures. He 
it was who met such disappointment at the 
time of the Ecumenical Conference here. 
Having labored for months with other mem- 
bers of the. committee in perfecting the plans 
for the conference, he was confined at home 


-by illness during the session and knew of its 


great success only by the words of others. 
He has not been really well since, and 
although able to attend to his work for the 
society most of the time, his failing health 
was apparent to those who knew him best and 
the news of his death was hardly a. surprise. 
Officers of boards and societies with head- 
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quarters here unite in appreciation of Dr. 
Baldwin and sorrow at his death, and many 
of them attended the funeral service at his 
Brooklyn home. With the exception of two 
years he was missionary in China from 1859 
till 1882 and pastor at Bromfield Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., 1885 to 1888. 


A Funeral Turned into a Riot 


‘Race riots are always disgraceful, and the 
one which New York experienced last week 
was no exception. A great gathering of Jews 
were paying sincere respect to the memory of 
one of their leaders, the late Rabbi Joseph. 
The hearse containing his body was being fol- 
lowed to the Grand Street ferry by a multi- 
tude variously estimated from 50,000 to 100,000. 
The police were unprepared for the crowd, 
hence there was little order about the proces- 
sion, every Jew trying to get as near as possi- 
ble to the hearse. The way led past a great 
printing press factory and some workmen on 
the upper floors threw oily waste on the heads 
of those below. The Jews, already excited 
by the taunts and -jeers of those on the side- 
walks, made a dash. for the building with the 
purpose of avenging themselves on those who 
had shown disrespect, as they considered it, 
for their dead teacher. A serious fight re- 
sulted, in which missiles were freely used on 
both sides and the Jews were kept out of the 
factory by streams from the fire hose, with 
which the place was equipped. Police re- 
serves were called, and with no love for the 
Russian and Polish Jews used their batons 
in dispersing them with more vigor than good 
judgment, arresting many. Investigation has 
been called for by Mayor Low and District 
Attorney Jerome, but definite results are not 
expected by those who have watched the prog- 
ress of similar “‘ investigations,” and the inci- 
dent is probably closed. It is a sad thing, 
however, when Jews, admittedly inoffensive, 
are liable to such treatment. OG. N. A. 





The Gospel by the Sea 


It has been urged that pastors of suburban 
churches should be relieved of the second service 
on Sunday and encouraged to go to the cities in the 
afternoon or evening to preach and minister to 
those who live in the crowded districts. This 
has been done in a small way for years by the 
ministers in the vicinity of Salem, Mass. Al- 
though not relieved of the regular evening serv- 
ice in their own churches, many of them have 
preached at the Seaman’s Bethel, as they have 
been invited by the superintendent, Capt. John F. 
Pitman a member of the Tabernacle Church. Not 
only is Captain Pitman doing a noble work in the 
Bethel itself, but during the summer months he 
and his helpers, with a large chorus, orchestra, and 
able speakers, are reaching hundreds who gather 
for pleasure at Salem Willows. 

After Dr. L. B. Bates had finished his powerful 
sermon a few weeks ago, and was about to leave 
the Willows, a group of young men and young 
women gathered around him and said: ‘“ We want 
to thank you for your words this afternoon. We 
came here today from L just to have a good 
time ; but we have made up our minds that we will 
never spend another Sunday as we have spent this 
one.” It is wonderful to see how hungry and thirsty 
the multitudes are, how reverently they stand 
through the hour of service. The gospel by the 
sea has lost none of its old-time attractiveness. 

J.G.N. 


A Look About Ohio 


At Aurora Rev. J. H. McKee has received nearly 
thirty members since New Year’s. Barberton is 
greatly favored in the pastorate, for the summer, of 
Rev. P. L. Corbin of Oberlin Seminary. In addi- 
tion to unusual pulpit gifts, Mr. Corbin has shown 
great force and wisdom in managing the building 
enterprise, and a coatract has been let and ground 
broken for a chapel. Chillicothe has joyfully cele- 











brated its tenth anniversary with large attendance, 
the presence of Secretaries McMillen and Fraser, 
fraternal words from the First and Third Presby- 
terian churches, debts in process of payment, gen- 
eral good cheer, and great delight in its pastor, 
Rev. Elizabeth T. Howland, a native of Chillicothe 
and formerly teacher in the schools. Lorain, Sec- 
ond, has heartily greeted its new leader, Rev. G. 8. 
Brett, and looks for great things with the coming of 
a new $10,000,000 business plant. New London, 
driven from its house in the winter by fire, has greatly 
improved its building, and reopened it with informal 
services, Rev. Albert Bowers calling in his breth- 
ren to help in the rejoicing. 


BITS FROM CLEVELAND 


Rev. A. E. Fitch, at Madison Avenue, and Rev. 
W. A. Dietrick, at Lakewood, have begun pastor- 
ates with many tokens of good. But the circle 
never remains long complete, and a voice from Mt. 
Vernon calls away Rev. Elwell O. Mead of Park. 
This church has received fifty-seven members since 
Nov. 1, and votes a handsome increase of salary. 
North Church, with its fifty-eight members, nearly 
half men, is a sturdy accession to the family, and 
its recognition, with that of Rev. C. H. Lemmon as 
pastor, was an occasion of pleasant fellowship, 
with addresses by Superintendent Swartz, Rev. C. 
W. Carroll, Dr. C. S. Mills and Pres. H. C. Ford. 
The new church has a fine field, and in itself al- 
most justifies the whole work of the City Missionary 
Society. 

A house-to-house visitation of the city, taking a 
religious census, brings some interesting figures. 
The cards reached a Protestant population of 
about 200,000, Catholic, about 90,000. Of fami- 
lies 4,453 are Congregational in preference,. the 
only number higher being Methodist Episcopal, 
6,261. German Lutheran is third, 3,785. Then 
follow Presbyterian, 3,652; Baptist, 2,866; Epis- 
ecopal, 2.859; German Evangelical, 2,168; Dis- 
ciple, 1,602; Reformed, 1,428. All others are less 
than 1,000 each. J.G. F. 


Here and There in the Granite 
State 


South Church, Concord, is tobe closed longer than 
usual this summer to give opportunity for installing 
@ fine new organ. The chapel at Pittsfield is re- 
ceiving a steel sheathing for the ceiling and side 
walls. New horsesheds are also in order in the rear 
of the church. At Colebrook a new organ has 
recently been put in. 

Among recent bequests, by the will of Mrs. Abbie 
A. Hodgdon, the Home for Aged Women at Ports- 
mouth receives $200, Phillips Church, Exeter, $500, 
and the Exeter Cottage Hospital the residue, 
amounting, it is expected, to nearly $2,500. The 
church at Derry lower village receives $500 from 
the estate of the late Mrs. Elizabeth H. Karr, the 
income to be used to support “the preaching of 
good Orthodox Congregational doctrine.” N. 





A California Corner Stone 


First Church, Los Angeles, laid the corner stone 
of her fourth edifice in July. The first was built in 
1867, the second in 1883, and the third in 1889, 
In each case the old has been outgrown. The new 
building will seat nearly 1,300. The Sunday schoo? 
room provides for 1,000. There will be several 
classrooms for the senior school, modern primary 
equipment, dining-rooms, parlors and space for 
such institutional work as new conditions may re- 
quire. The exterior will be stone, brick and rustic. 
The entire plant will cost about $80,000. The con- 
tract calls for the completion of the building Nov. 
1. In the service the pastors, Dr. W. F. Day and 
Rev. W. H. Day, were assisted by the local clergy 
of other denominations. The address was given 
by Dr. J. H. Williams, Redlands. The old corner 
stone will be used as a memorial tablet of the first 
three sanctuaries. w. H.D. 
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Education 


A. F. Griffiths, Richville, N. Y, an alum- 
nus of Brown University, goes to Honolulu 
to be president of Oahu College. 

Miss Hannah Clark, Smith, 1887, recently 
dean of the women’s department of the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, has been named for 
the same place at Knox College, Ill. 





Missouri— West and North 


Last season was one of unusual evangelistic ac- 
tivity in Kansas City and elsewhere in the state. 
A successful series of tent meetings cooducted 
by Rev. H. W. Stough at Armourdale has just come 
toaclose. Mr. Stough began at Clyde Church last 
winter, and with but slight intermission has been 
at work ever since at Clyde, Beacon Hill and South- 
west Tabernacle on this side the river, and at Pil- 
grim Chureh, Argentine and in Armourdale on the 
Kansas side. At Clyde the scene on Sunday morn- 
ing at the close of the second week closely resem- 
dled those described in the old time revivals. To 
use Whitefield’s phrase, the audience was melted 
down. That it was not simply a passing wave of 
emotion, the work of the third week and the pas- 
tor’s desk and telephone, with other fruits which re- 
quired time to ripen, have borne ample testimony. 
At Beacon Hill Dr. J. A. Crum, pastor, the work 
was deep and abiding, affecting in particular the 
membership of church and Sunday school. 

First Church has not yet secured a pastor to suc- 
ceed Dr. Hopkins. Rev. W. H. Manss of Lincoln, 
Neb., has been supplying, but for the next few 
weeks, while the sunday school is maintained, 
preaching services will be suspended. Westmin- 
ster has secured a lot in We-tport on which to build. 
Clyde has decided to erect a permanent church 
home on Independence Kouulevard. The trustees 
are now securing alot, Beacon Hill is enjoying its 
new rooms and gathering strength to complete 
what will be a splendid structure. Prospect Ave- 
nue, even in the heat of summer, has excellent con- 
gregations both morning and evening. Rev. W. T. 
Jordan is pastor. At Olivet Rev. C. 8. Baird, for- 
merly of Hannibal, Mo., is entering hopefully his 
new but by no means easy field. 

At. St. Joseph Rev. W. W. Bolt is quietly doing 
excellent work. The debt has been so readjusted 
as to give the church substantial relief. Last year 
it raised $6,000. Last winter a series of special 
services were carried on whose effects were ap- 
parent among the members and in later accessions. 
A strong feature is the prayer meeting. Mr. Bolt 
has put his heart intoit. Forms have b2en varied 
or set aside, and topics have been chosen that ap- 
pealed to present thought and need. 

First Church of Sedalia, in the face of the discour- 
aged condition of the city, is moving on with new 
hope under the leadership of Rev. B. F. Martin, who 
came last November. The church bas cut down its 
current expenses. and with the aid of the Building 
Society is readjustiog its debt so as to be able to 
face its obligations without discouragement. Mr. 
Martin is gaining a hold upon the young people. 
Congregations are increasing and members are 
being added to the church, thirteen coming from the 
Sunday school on Children’s Day. 

Prin. G. W. Shaw-of Kidder Academy and Dr. 
Bushnell, one of the trustees, have just returned from 
a ttip through the country about Kidder and have 
secured $4,000 toward the $10,000 endowment 
needed by the academy. Previousiy $4,000 had 
been secured, and it isfelt that the remaining $2,000 
will be obtained without serious difficulty. With 
the success of Rogers in raising funds for an ad- 
dition to its buildings, the academy work in the 
state seems prosperous. Beating our way with the 
twin wings of education and evangelism we hope 
one day to see the other side of the clouds. 

J.P, OB. 





Creed and Fellowship 


The First Church, Elkhart, Ind., bas recently 
adopted a new and brief statement of faith, but in 
view of the fact that some who are Christian in spirit 
and life are beset with theologicx] perplexities, a 
provision is made for receiving such persons into 
membership without assent to the creed. The pas- 
tor has found this provision a help in extending the 
influence of the church. The special clause ap- 
pended to the creed is as follows: 


While this church stands upon the above doctrines 
it will not withhold its membership from those who 
are earnestly seeking light, and are trying to follow 
Jesus Christ in spirit and life, believing that any 
who are so far with him cannot be against him, and 
that fullness of comprehension is at the goal rather 
than at the beginning of the Christian life. 
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Calls 


ALLEN, FRANK H., Newton, Mass., accepts call to 
Presb. Ch., Sag Harbor, N. Y. i 

BARTHOLOMEW, Noyes A., Gross Park Ch., 
Chicago, LIl., to Ohio Ave. Ch., Denver, Col. 

BAUER, PHILIP E., of Ashland Acad., Wis., ac- 
cepts call to Stanton, Mich. 

BERLE, ADOLPH A., Brighton, Mass., accepts call 
to Union Park Ch., Chicago, Ill. 

BRETT, GEO. S., formerly of Brandon, Man., not 
Mass , accepts call to 8. Lorain, O. 

COLLINS, WM., Kincardine, Ontario, accepts call to 
Franklin Center, Me. 

CRANE, FRANK, People’s M. FE. Ch., Chicago, IIL, 
to Union Ch., Worcester, Mass. 

GREENWOOD, VICTOR L., Chicago Sem., to Oneida, 
Ill. Accepts. 

HAMMOND, JOSEPH, Canterbury, N. H., accepts 
call to Hebron. 

HAYWARD, CHaAs. E., Jericho Center, Vt., accepts 
call to Putney. 

HORD, -0sErH, London, Eng., to Phoenix, Can. 
Accepts. 

JAMES, BENJ., formerly of Grand Meadow, Minn., 
to Wagner, 8. D. Accepts and is at work. 

LANDERS, WARREN P., recently supt. of circulation 
for The Congregationalist, accepts call to Sutton, 
Mass , to which place he will remove Sept. 1. 

LorRD, ALBERT J., Hartford, Vt., to First Ch., 
Meriden, Ct. 

PRIOR, ARTHUR E., Wingham, Ontario, to Kincar- 
dine. 

REED, ARTHUR T., Oberlin, O., accepts call for one 
year to Levinsburg, reserving a part of his time 
for evangelistic work. 

REED, ERNEST E., West Burlington, Jo., to Green 
Ridge and Windsor, Mo. Accepts. 

ROGERS, CLARENCE J., lately of Olathe, Kan., to 
8S. Milwaukee, Wis. 

SALTER, ERNEST J. B., Peterson, Io., accepts call 
to Manson. 

SEIBERT, SAM’L §S., recently of Crystal, Mich., 
accepts call to Otsego. 

SHINGLER, JOHN J., Berea, O., to North Ch., Co- 
lumbus, where he previously served three years. 

TARR, JAS. J. G., Rockport, Mass., accepts call to 
Sheldon, Vt. 

TEDFORD, J. E., Saginaw, Mich., to Crystal and 
Butternut. Accepts and is at work. 

TOAN, ERNEST G., Hartford Sem., declines cal] to 
Ceylon and Center Chain, Minn., and accepts 
principalship of Hull Acad. 

TOWNSEND, JEWETT C., Williamston, Mich., to 
Litchfield, 0. Accepts. 

WALKER, HERBERT, Sullivan, N. H., accepts call 
to Bartlett. 

WATT, JAMES, to remain a second year at Glenul- 
lin, N. D. 

WILLIAMS, MARK W., Carrington, N. D., to San- 
born. 

WEBB, HENRY W., Ionia, Io., accepts call to Pil- 
grim Ch., Hannibal, Mo. 


Ordinations and Installations 


HAGAR, CHAS. S., o. and i. Hyde Park, Vt., July 
81. Sermon, Prof. J. E. Frame; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. T. D. Davis, R. L. Sheaff, O. G. 
Mohr, C. H. Merrill, E. G. French and Messrs. 
R. G. Clapp, J. P. Garfield. 

WHITE, F. DALE, o. Hudsonville, Mich., June 20. 
Sermon, Rev. F. E. Carter; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. A. Briggs, H. W. Dack, John Hum- 
phreys. 


Resignations 


BuRDON, HENRY F,, Sixth St. Ch., Auburn, Me. 
Will study at Bowdoin Medical School and supply 
at Mechanic Falls. 

HEGNER, HERMAN F., Bethany Ch., Chicago, IIl., 
after a pastorate of four years, to spend a year in 
study and travel in Germany and the Holy Land. 

HILu, EBEN L., professorship of Greek Lit. and 
New Testament Exegesis in Kansas City Theol. 
Sem., after five years’ service. 

PRIOR, ARTHUR E., Wingham, Can. 

ZELLARS, EDWIN G., Mayville, N. D. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


BONESTEEL, S. D., 18 July, 8 members. 

DENVER, COL., Ohio Ave. Ch., 20 July. 19 mem- 
bers. 

EDMORE, N. D., 20 July. 

NEWMAN LAKE, WN., 8 June, 15 members. 

oEAFORTH, MINN., rec. 22 July,7 members. Rev. 
Wm. R. McClane is supplying this charge together 
with Belview. 

TOPSFIELD, Me., which, because of weakness had 
been dropped from the state roll of churches, 
received accessions Aug. 3 and was restored to 
the list. 

WAITE, Mz., 29 July, to be known as Waite and 
Talmadge Ch. 


Dedications 
GEORGETOWN, CT. A stone memorial church, the 
gift of Hon. Edwin Gilbert, June 22. Sermon, 
Rev. C. A. Northrop, a former pastor; other parts, 





the Week 


Rev. Messrs. A. W. Gerrie, G. D. Egbert and E. 
8. Sanborn, pastor ia charge. 


Material Improvements 


CHICAGO, ILL, West Pullman, church parlors 
refurnished, auditorium relighted with gas and 
hymnals purchased. 

GRASS VALLEY, CAL., has improved its building 

" and purchased a new carpet. 

KANSAS ClTY, MO., Prospect Ave. has secured and 
partly paid for a new church building lot. Taber- 
nacle has improved its audience-room. 

LITTLE CompPpToON, R. I., land purchased on which 
20 sheds will be built. 

MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., First Ch. recently bought 
individual communion set and put electric lights 
into auditorium. 

WEsT BOYLSTON, MASS., contracts are let for 
erection of new church, time limit being Jan. 1, 


1903. 
Supplies 


BROWN, CLARENCE T., First Ch., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, at First Ch., Oakland, Cal. 


Personals 


BARSTOW, JOHN, formerly of Medford, Mass., 
though able to preach occasionally, declined, on 
account of health, invitation for stated supply at 
Torrington, Ct. 

BroapD, L. Payson, formerly H. M. Supt. for 
Kansas, and his wife, Mrs. H. 8. Caswell-#road, 
have trave.ed nearly 12,000 miles the past season 
in the interest of home missions and of bringing 
small churches to self-support, their expenses 
having been paid by a personal friend of Mrs. 
Broad. They are now resting at Newfane, Vt. 
The churches of the far West having been visited 
and greatly helped last winter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Broad are now open to invitations from those of 
the East and Interior. Massachusetts and Illi- 
nois have taken the initiative. 

FRANCIS, EVERETT D., Ludlow, Mass., received 
last week a purse of §50 from his parishioners. 

JOHNSON, WM., Meadville, Mo., adds to his pas- 
toral duties those of state evangelist under H. M. 
8. auspices. 

KANTNER, WM. C., First Ch., Salem, Ore., has re- 
ceived an increase in salary. 

MCLEAN, JOHN K., declines to fill another year 
the chair of Systematic Theology in Pacific Sem., 
Berkeley, Cal. The instruction will be continued 
by lectures from Profs. G. B. Stevens of Yale, 
Starbuck of Stanford and G. M. Stratton. 

PATCHELL, WM. T., First Ch., Pueblo, Col., sup- 
plies, Aug. 10-24, at Wakefield, Piedmont Ch., 
Worcester and Highiand Ch., Roxbury, Mass. 

SALLMON, WM. H., newly elected piesident of 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., and Pror, O. 
H. RICHARDSON, of Yale, spend a part of August 
bicycling in Bermuda. 

SMITH, HENRY, sexton for thirty years of First 
Ch., Mansfield, O., at a recent church prayer 
meeting was presented with a purse of $75. 
During these years of faithful service he has 
missed but two Sundays and now is to take @ 
vacation trip to the Pacific coast. 

WILSON, JOHN R., York, Me., received from the 
Pascataqua, N.H., Association, $67 as a token of 
sympathy in his recent loss by fire. Many other 
friends have generously come to his aid. 


Bequests 


BAKER, Cyrus, Newark, N.J., to the First Ch., 
$10,000. 

HArRDy, ELIZABETH A., Groveland, Mass.. to the 
church, $2,000, and to the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
$400, of which the interest alone is to be used. 


Losses 


ROMEO, MICH., a severe wipdstorm damaged the 
church roof and organ. Loss is estimated at 
$3,000. 

St. PAUL, MINN., Atlantic Ch., was damaged by a 
recent fire to the extent of $2,500, 


New or Unusual Features 


BURLINOTON, Io., has incorporated in its Sunday 
afternoon vesper service a litany, adapted from 
the Episcopal ritual. ‘ 

BURLINGTON, VT., First holds open-air services on 
the lawn Sunday evenings, the sermon being pre- 
ceded by an orchestral sacred concert. 

HARTFORD, Ct., Rocky Hill lately observed Old 
People’s Sunday. with a sermon by the pastor 
and an address by Kev. A. C. Adams, now 87 
years old, who formerly supplied the pulpit of 
this ancient church, This body of less than 100 
persons includes one member who is 94, six pas 
80, fifteen past 70, and twenty-five over 60 yea 
old. 

NEWBURY, BRADFORD and FAIRLEE VT., with 
ORFORD, N. H., recently gathered their choirs at 
an inn in Fairlee, where, after supper, the rest.of 
the evening was spent in chorus singing. The 
occasion was so much enjoyed that it was voted 
to hold similar gathe.ings at intervals through 
the year. 
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A Way to Federate 


BY MRS. H. 8S. CASWELL-~BROAD 


In an Idaho frontier town Presbyterians 
and Methodists each had a church, both badly 
run down. Aruling elder in the Presbyterian 
church was working one day on his farm, 
when it occurred to him that it was a shame 
for the few people there to worship God in 
two miserable shanties. Impressed with this 
idea, he put his team into the barn and went 
into the house to talk the matter over with his 
wife. He said, ‘These two churches ought 
to be made intoone, and I believe I can do it.” 

“No,” said she, “you cannot unite them. 
One is a straight Methodist andthe other a 
straight Presbyterian.” 

Undismayed, however, he talked with the 
leading workers in each church. Of course 
the Presbyterians wanted the union church to 
become Presbyterian, and the Methodists 
pleaded hard for their polity. After some 
discussion he told them that he thought they 
could more easily unite in a Congregational 
charch than in any other. As there were no 
Congregationalists there nobody could crow. 
The people of both churches entered into this 
plan with enthusiasm and urged him to carry 
out his idea. 

Next day he drove fifty miles to Boise to 
ask the Home Missionary superintendent to 
come and organize them intoa Congregational 
church. Superintendent Wright said it was 
not his business to make Congregationalists 
out of Presbyterians and Methodists, but if 
they were really in earnest he would go and 
help. Twenty-three peogle came together to 
be organized into a Congregational church. 
The superintendent said he never saw people 
happier than these were when they had con- 
sented to unite. They took hold of hands 
while the Manual of Congregationalism was 
read. Tears of joy filled their eyes. One 
Methodist brother, whose wife was a Scotch 
Presbyterian, both born and bred in these 
faiths, was greatly affected. 

** My wife and I are together now inthe same 
church for the first time!” he exclaimed. ‘I 
don’t know exactly how it’s come about, but 
‘praise the Lord!’ I thought,” continued he, 
“‘when I was in another town, that I would 
like to see how Congregationalists did things, 
so I got into one of their prayer meetings. 
They had a warm time—warm enouzh for a 
Methodist meeting. I didn’t expect thisamong 
Congregationalists.” 

No church in Idaho today has better pros- 
pects than this Methodist-Presbyterian-Con- 
gregational church. 





An Estimate of President 


Roosevelt 


The ambassador of the United States to 
Germany, Hon. Andrew D. White, delivered 
an address last Fourth of July at Leipzig, 
from which we take the following just esti- 
mate of the President, as printed in the New 
York Independent: ‘ 


President Roosevelt, indeed, believes in 
developing our manufactures and com- 
merce, and his energy and quickness of 
thought will be steadily devoted to that 
end. But he will do more than that. 
While he is glad to see our ships bearing 
rich freights to all parts of the earth and 
bringing back the best fruits of foreign 
production, there are other fruits which 
are, to him, far more desirable, other car- | 
goes far more precious. It is certain | 
that, in his heart, he would be more | 
proud of sending out to the world tidings | 
of justice done and effective aid rendered | 
to the little Republic of Cuba than myri- 
ads of shiploads of sugar. It is certain | 
that he would rather export to the Philip- 





pine Islands men who shall prove to the 
world their ability to solve our great 
problems there by bringing in the gradual 
development of better laws and better 
civilization than to send out to them a 
fleet full of ‘‘ Yankee notions.” It is 
certain that he would rather exhibit to 
the world an example of energy and skill 
in building the great canal from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific than to see our com- 
mercial profits increased by millions. It 
is certain that he would feel more proud 
to see our country send out to the world 
new discoveries in science, new master- 
pieces in literature, new inspirations in 
philosophy than any material product 
possible. 





It is not, believe me, the act of a wise man 
to say, “I will live.’ Tomorrow’s life is too 
late; live today.—Martial. 





A Prize for Prayer Meeting 
Topics 


For nearly fifteen years The Congregationalist 
has put out every autumn, through its annual 
Handbook, a set of prayer meeting topics which 
have becomea staple feature in the life of hundreds 
of churches over the country. It has been our de- 
sire to make these topics as helpful and practical 
as possible, and every year an increased effort has 
been made to vary and strengthen the list. But 
we realize that the problem is not an easy one, and 
the different lists from year to year may not have 
been even approximately ideal. 

With a view to making the list which we thali 
print in our 1903 Handbook the best ever issued, we 
offer a prize of $25 for the largest number of 
topics which we shall see fit to incorporate into our 
list. This competition will close September 15. It 
will be in order to submit any set of topics now or 


heretofore in use, but we shall be giad if a number’ 


of pastors over the land will seriously consider the 
preparation of fifty-two topics that shall be uni- 
versally serviceable. We do not require sub-topics 


Bible references are required. While we may not 
print any single list exactly as it is sent us, we 
shall take the liberty of using any topics submitted, 
and for the largest number of topics accepted from 
any one source we will pay $25. In awarding the 
prize only the first fifty-two subjects in any list 
will be considered, though any contributor may 
send us two or more separate lists. address Prayer 
Meeting Topics, The Congregationalist. 








Brainy Men 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It increases capacity for concentrated brain 
work. As a Tonic in run-down conditions it is 
remarkably beneficial. 
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Be not diverted from your duty by any 
idle reflections the silly world may make 
on you; for their censures are not in your 
power and consequently should be no 
part of your concern.— Epictetus. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


os © vgehaann CONFERENCE of Christian Workers, Aug. 
wade 


WORLD’s STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION, Soré, 
near Copenhagen, Denmark, Aug. 12-16. 
WORLD’s CONFERENCE Y. M.C.A., Christiania, Norway, 
Aug. 20-24. 
Spornnencoe OF ST. ANDREW, Convention, Boston, 
ct. 9-12. 


AMERICAN BOARD, Oberlin, Oct. 14. 
—~ ag ENGLAND C. E. CONVENTION, Boston, Oct. 
4-17. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, New London, 
Oct. 21-23. 

Wesan's BOARD OF THE INTERIOR, Chicago, Oct. 

-30. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Boston, 
Oct. 29. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MI8ssions, Washington, Nov. 5 
6. 








Deaths 


The charge for nottces of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
aoney should be sent with the notice. 








HEYWOOD -In Springfield. Mass., June 14, after a lon, 
and painful illness, Mary Elizabeth Read, widow 0 
Silas N. Heywood, aged 78 yrs. 

SANFORD-—In E. Chester, V. H, July 25, J nnte E., 
widow of Kdmuud P. Sanford of Oakland, Cal., in the 
eightieth year of her age. Funeral services were held 
at her home m Worcester, Mass., July 28. 








A Good Milk 
for inf unt feeding is a mixed cow’s milk from herds 
of native breeds. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk herds are properly housed, scientifically fed, 
and are constantly under trainedinspection. Avoid 
unknown brands. 








| Dragged-Down Feeling 


such as now appear in our Handbook. One or more | 


In the loins. 

Nervousness, unrefreshing sleep, despond- 
ency. 

It is time you were doing something. 

The kidneys were anciently called the 
reins—in your case they are holding the reins 
and driving you into serious trouble. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Acts with the most direct, beneficial effect 
on the kidneys. It contains the best and 
safest substances for correcting and toning 
these organs. 








SIMPLE AND STRONG 








We have had many inquiries regarding 
our ‘“‘ Arts and Crafts” cabinet work. 

To describe it in the fewest words it is 
“‘Simple—useful furniture for the Artistic.” 
It is a style which ‘will give you continued de- 
light, not only for its pure beauty, but for its 
genuine sincerity and splendid workmanship. 

Here is a Dining Table built on their lines. 
The wood is Weathered Oak in wax finish. No 
chance for cheap construction in these splendid 
massive frames fastened by mortise and tenon: 
The top measures 54 inches in diameter. 


There are 7 stout casters under the table. No veneers are used on any part. 
It is all as genuine as it is simple and artistic. 





_ PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 












or |b 





HURCH 
ARPETS prices. 65 









FACTURERS 





ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASHMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 





BOSTON. | 
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A Methodist Proclamation ot 


Freedom 


At the Wesleyan Methodist Conference 
recently held in Manchester, Eng., Bishop J. 
Ii. Vineent represented the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church as a fraternal delegate. He 
delivered an able address setting forth the 
conditions of Methodism in the United States, 
in which are these words concerning the atti- 
tude and movement of a class of teachers like 
Professor Mitchell of Boston University and 
Professor Terry of the Garrett Biblical Insti- 


tute: 


There are among us in America men 
who think the latest thought ; who regard 
theology and Biblical criticism as pro- 
gressive, on their human and scientific 
side—as all human science must be. They 
ask concerning inspiration the meaning, 
the methods, the mediums, and the meas- 
ure of it. They ask how far, with his 
passion for and habit of literary creation, 
man has been used by the divine Spirit in 
the production of that marvel of marvels, 
the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. 
These thinkers do not wish to be ‘‘ behind 
the times,” and they remember that all 
misconceptions, all only half sustained 
hypotheses, however plausible, are most 
likely to be behind the times, at the time 
of the largest discovery and the final ad- 
justment. Therefore they take time, and 
they take all time into the account ; and 
therefore they think and—think! These 
men are, for the most part, silent in pub- 
lic because not at the end of their think- 
ing. 

Of course, such men, being thinkers, 
discriminate between the pulpit and the 
press, the pulpit and the arena of legiti- 
mate theological discussion. These same 
silent men elsewhere handle with coura- 
geous candor subjects demanding investi- 
gation ; and their silence in the pulpit is 
= a proof of their courage and wisdom, 

these same men are courageous enough 
to demand absolute freedom as thinkers, 
and they are wise enough and patient 
enough and brave enough to make sure 


of securing it. And it will be a sad day | 


for our Methodism in the United States 
when such liberty is not defended and 
guaranteed by the men of piety and schol- 
arship who are the recognized represent- 
atives of Methodism before the world. 
And when ‘new light” is ‘‘ breaking 
from the Word” peak men will not be 
found trying to quench its radiance and 
obscure the glory of God’s revelation in 
the larger world of his providential op- 
portunity. 





Why Religious in College 


President Thwing of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, in an admirable article in the Satur- 
day Evening Post on If I Were a College Stu- 
dent, closes with a statement why college 
men should be religious as well as moral, and 
he puts it freshly: 


It is pretty hard work to be moral when 
one is only moral; it is hard enough to be 
moral when one is religious, but it is much 
less hard than when one is simply moral. 
It is so thoroughly worth while to be 
moral that it is well to be religious. But 
religion, too, in and of itself puts one 
into relation with the Supreme Being. 
This relation is the highest which the col- 
lege or any other men hold. The college 
man or any other man who declines to 
enter into the highest relation which he 
can enter is, of course, nothing less than 
a fool. One misses in the culture of the 
college the noblest elements if he leave 
out religion. Religion gives a sky to the 
student’s world. Itunites and correlates. 
It gives inspiration and a spirit of hope- 
fulness. It enlarges, broadens and deep- 
ens. It does for the ordinary man what 
poetry does for the imaginative soul. It 


is not so much an act as a mood. It does |- 


not do; it is. The student who is nobly 
religious i is, other things being equal, the 
finest beneficiary and the finest penefac- 


combines them in 


stituents. 
that feeds. 
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MELLIN’S 
FOOD 


Mellin’s Food and fresh milk is, phys 
iologically, a proper infants’ food; 
it contains the correct amount of 
necessary nutritive elements, and 





the right propor- 


tion, and does not introduce insoluble, 
indigestible and non-nutritious con- 
Mellin’s Food is a food 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS: 









’ SUFFERERS FROM © 
DYSPEPSIA AN2_oTHER 
| STOMACH TROUBLES | 


' Can Find Quick Relief by Using 


Slycozoné 











It subdues the inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach, 
thus removing the cause of the disease, 
and effects a cure. 

For any stomach trouble it will do 
| good and generally cure. 

Used and recommended by leading | 
| Physicians. 

Sold by leading druggists. 


FRE 


an absolutely harmless germicide. | 


| I will send by mail on receipt of 
20c., to cover actual postage, a | 
liberal sample, ‘that will prove the claims I 
make to your entire satisfaction. This prepara- 
tion cannot harm you, and in most cases gives | | 
| wonderful results. Address | 


Qt etait | 


| Dept. o.. 57 Prince St., New York 














without deductions on safe loans 
to thrifty residents of Salt Lake 
City and valley. Fourteen years of 
success in supplying conservative 
capitalists with high grade first mortgage securities warrants us 
in soliciting correspondence from parties having money to invest 
in real estate securities of unquestioned safety. References 
given. All corres CURR Ri ac c6., answered. 


F, 
Investment acten Salt F eCity, Utal 


5 Zo) FARM MORTGAGES 








Iowa and Minnesota real estate. 
descriptions on PD Battalot If inter 
ested write J.S. Varland, Buffalo Center, Ia 


/ FARM MORTGAGES 


on Iowa and Missouri Real Estate. 
Full discription on application. If 
interested write B.H. — pra tieenc Mo. 





| grey EUROPE 


LINE for 





‘FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool 





| Commonwealth, ....-......s.eceeeeeceeeeeeeeeeee Aug. 13 
BR OPIOM 0.0.0 cc ccccccccccccccccccscceccescccscecccess Aug. 20 
New England...........-++e00+ eee i 


Commonwealth..........+++++ 
For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 





Dr. Mackennal’s Lectures. 


On The Evolution of English Congregationalism, 
delivered at Hartford Seminary last year, make a 
volume worth reading by every student of Congre- | 
gational history. $1.00, postpaid. 


Boston Che Pilgrim Press cuicaco 


CREST VIEW, East Chop, M. V. 


On high bluff, directly overlooking the sea. Bathing, 
J. SCHWARTZ, Box 705, 








telephone, etc. MRS. O. 
| Cottage City. 

IN CORRESPONDENCE SU GGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
pleas: mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 










to hold it. 





tor of the college. 


Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 2sc. Children’s asc. By mail or at dealers’. 


Your dentist is intelligent, and he is my best friend. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and fac 
mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Holein han ile and hook 
This means much to cleanly pers athe only ones who like 


Send for our free booklet, * 


e to fit the 


our brush, 





‘Tooth Truths. 











FLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mass. “ 
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Prohibition Not a Dead Letter 
in New Hampshire 


The enforcement of the prohibitory law is 
not a dead letter, as saloon keepers in various 
parts of the state have learned to their dis- 
comfiture of late, notably in Dover. The 
surface stir immediately incident upon Judge 
Peaslee’s decision may have subsided, but 
the Anti Saloon League in purpose and en- 
deavor is no less strenuous and determined 
for the rigid enforcement of law. MHandi- 
capped by many obstacles, its work is a 
veritable climbing of the Hill Difficulty, but 
there is no faltering under the bluster of the 
opposition. Its representatives are not ubiq- 
uitous nor omniscient, and lawbreakers are 
fruitful in devices to evade detection and not 
Over-scrupulous as to methods. 

Some people affirm that as much liquor is 
used as ever, but police records, so far as 
known, do not substantiate the fact. Some 
advocate the repeal of the law because it is 
so often broken. Others, including highly 
respected citizens, are strongly in favor of a 
high license law for cities and the larger 
towns, and local option for the smaller. Evi- 
dently a leaven is working in that direction, 
and doubtless a bill will be introduced in the 
coming session of the legislature for local op- 
tion orareferendum. Something of the kind 
has been brought before it at every session 
since the probibitory law was put upon the 
statute-book, but as yet it has always failed. 

The latest agitation has been over a re- 
ported interview with Hon. F. S. Streeter, 
a well-known lawyer of Concord, published 
in the Union, in which he made statements 
in regard to the working of the prohibitory 
law which called forth a reply from Rev. J. 
H. Robbins, superintendent of the Anti-Sa- 
loon League, claiming that they were “false 
to fact.”’ This brought out a rejoinder from 
the legal gentleman, now in Europe, calling 
upon Mr. Robbins and his coadjutors, among 
other things, to enforce the law upon all the 
summer hotels and public resorts, as an evi- 
dence of impartial action. The outcome re- 
mains to be seen. 0. 





Christian News from Every where 


The era of public libraries is dawning in 
Japan. A Mr. Ohashi, proprietor of a well- 
known publishing house that for years has 
done much to foster a taste for reading, has 








SWEET BREATH 
When Coffee Is Left Off 


A test was made to find if just the leaving 
off of coffee alone would produce an equal 
condition of health as when coffee is left off 
and Postum Food Coffee used in its place. 

A man from Clinton, Wis., made the experi- 
ment. He says: “About a year ago I left off 
drinking coffee and tea and began to use 
Postum. For several years previvus my sys- 
tem had been in wretched condition. Ialways 
had a thickly furred, bilious tongue and foui 
breath, often accompanied with severe head- 
aches. I was troubled all the time with 
chronic constipation, so that I was morose in 
disposition and almost discouraged. 

At the end of the first week after making 
the change from coffee to Postum I witnessed 
amarvelous change in myself. My oncecoated 
tongue cleared off, my appetite :ecreased, 
breath became sweet and the headaches 
ceased entirely. One thing I wish to state 
emphatically, you have in Postum a virgin 
remedy for constipation, for I certainly had 
about the worst case ever known among mor- 
tals and I am completely cured of it. I feel 
in every way like a new person. 

During the last summer I concluded that I 
would experiment to see if the Postum kept 
me in good shape or whether I had gotten 
well from jnst leaving off coffee. So I quit 
Postum for quite a time and drank cocoa and 
water. I found out before two weeks were 
past that something was wrong and | began 
to get costive as ot old. It was evident the 
liver was not working properly, so I became 
convinced it was not the avoidance of coffve 
alone that cured me, but the great value came 
from the regular use of Postum.”’ 








just. cpened a splendid public library in 
Tokyo. The building is of brick, “three 
stories high, and furnished with reading 
rooms for both men and women, a memorial 
hall, dining room, periodical-room, ete. There 
are now 20,000 Oriental books, 2,000 foreign, 
3,500 Japanese periodicals and 400 foreign 
journals. Admittance is three sen” (a cent 
and a half). On the opening day hundreds 
of applicants were unable to gain admission. 

Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker is slowly recovering 
his strength. Rev. John G. Paton, aged sev- 
enty-six, has so far recovered his health as to 
venture forth again to the islands in the Pa- 
cific, where his apostolic record has been su 
perb. He had a touching welcome from the 
native Christians. 

Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas of Harvard Church, 
Brookline, is preaching at City Temple, Lon- 
don, during August. 

Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall of Union Sem- 
inary, en route to India, is preaching in some 
of the English churches this summer, and is 
being handsomely praised by the religious 
press. . 

The Carew Lectures at Hartford Seminary 
next year will be given by Hilprecht, the great 
German Assyriologist. 

The death of Prof. Benjamin Osgood True, 
professor of church history in Rochester The- 
ological Seminary, removes a scholar and a 
Baptist pastor formerly well known in New 
England. 

An enterprising missionary in Shwegyin, 
Burma, has organized the dozen or more na- 
tive pastors stationed near him into a rainy 
weather Bible study class. So for the rainy 
season, when little active work can be done, 
these leaders get rest and equipment for re- 
newed effort. 





Northfield Conference of 
Christian Workers 


The twentieth annual general conference. 
for Christian workers now in session in East 
Northfield will probably exceed all such pre- 
vious gatherings in size. A large number of 
parties is the fashion this year. There is one 
from Ruggles Street Baptist Church, another 
from Pawtucket, another from Georgia and 
so on. It is a significant indication of the 
broadness of the Northfield conference on 
geographical lines that so many Southern 
people are here this year. 

As was indicated in Mr. W. R. Moody’s 
call for the conference this year, the object 
of this conference is to prepare Christians 
for service. To this end Rev. G. Camobell 
Morgan is conducting a course of lectures in 
the minor prophets. Each prophecy is stud- 
ied with regard to its historical setting, con- 
tents and present day lessons to be deduced. 

The daily program is in general as follows: 
Mr. Morgan’s lectures at nine o’clock; an 
eleven o’clock service; the musical institute 
in the afternoon at four, conducted by Pro- 
fessor Towner of the Moudy Bible Institute 
of Chicago; the twilight service on Round 
Top and the evening meeting in the Audi- 
torium. 

Among the speakers are Dr. Pentecost, 
Rev. Messrs. F. B. Meyer, Henry C. Weston, 
D. D., A. C. Dixon, D. D., H. C Mabie, D. D., 
H. W. Pope, J. Whitcomb Brougher, Henry 
Varley, W. Ross and Stephen Bond of Lon- 
don. Next week the Young People’s Insti- 
tute, under the direction of Mr. John Willis 
Baer, opens. L. L. D. 





Pacific Theological Seminary has been for- 
tunate enough to secure Rev. Dr. Henry van 
Dyke for a course of lectures on the Religious 
Teaching of the Nineteenth Century. Prof. 
Josiah Royce of Harvard University has been 
addressing the clergymen of San Francisco. 
The East and the West, the Pacific and the 
Atlantic, are bound together by such services 
on the part of leaders of thought. 





perpetual 
feast 
of 
ntctared 
sweets.’’ 
—Milton. 


A neber-ending feast 
of flabors 
as delicate as 
the 
flowers’ fragrance, 
as delicious as 
the 
sun-kissed fruit 











Madein many flavors. 
Each flavor sealed in 
a@ separate tin, 


National Biscuit 
Company. 








prepare at night have an added pleasure 
gE when one can draw upon the appetizing a 


The sudden suppers that one wants to . 


and dainty things found only in Libby 
BB key-opening cans. 
Libby’s Atlas of the World, with 82 new B 
Ss maps, size 8x11 inches—the practica) home 
Atlas—sent anywhere for five 2-cent stamps, 8 
ge Our little book, “How to Make Good Things 
. to Eat,” free, 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago a 
uneseseescned 


16,600 frs. 
National Prize at Paris 















A Ferruginous Tonic 


Pleasant to roy aoe $ rps y owen yon! and 
Gonenl oat Peoraces of the Blood. es 
92 rue brouoct 
PARIS 
K. Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.¥ 


















J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special newt oh connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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In and Around Boston 


Dr. Gregg Again at Park Street, 

Last Sucday morning and evening Park 
Street Church held large audiences, assembled 
to listen to Rev. David Gregg, D. D., the 
former pastor and now at Lafayette Avenue 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Especially stirring 
and helpful was the evening address on The 
Evils which Beset Young Men in the City. 
He based his remarks on the account of 
Daniel and his companions who, though 
among strangers and strange luxuries, ‘‘ pur- 
posed not to defile themselves with the king’s 
meat,’’ refused to give way to appetite and to 
change their Jewish names, and thus were 
exponents of what early training will do for 
young men. But if they are to have Daniel’s 
success, they must have the conseience and 
courage of Daniel. 

In the development of self necessary to suc- 
cess young men must have faith in life’s noble 
and true things, must love some pure, good 
woman, must expect constant and ceaseless 
sacrifice. , 
Rev. John Kelman at Harvard Church 

Rev. John Kelman of the New North 
Chureb, Euinburgh, Scotland, whose work 
among the students of Edinburgh University 
has been so conspicuously successfu!—recall- 
ing Henry Drummond’s re cord—and who has 
been at the Northfield Conferences this year, 
where he has made a marked impression, 
preached in the Harvard Church, Brookline, 
last Suaday. Christ and Human Destiny was 
his theme, and with st iking, hortatory power 
as well as insight into the deeper issues of 
life and man’s various ways of facing destiny 
he developed the thought that in Christ’s 
idea of self-sacrifice and renunciation, rather 
than in pessimism aud de-pair or in self-as 
serti-n and brazen fronting of the ridale of 
life, is the secret of the matter to be foand. 
Love, self abnegating love, brings a peace and 
eontent which nothing else can give. 

This sermon, and ec nversation with Mr. 
Kelman, both reveal the very high value he 
places upon interp etation of the message of 
Christ to humanity in terms of the world’s 
great literature, classic and contemporary ; 
and the sermon also showed a very serious 
conception of the need of reality in preaching 


GRANNY DID IT 


Knew the Food That Furnished 
Power 








A grandmother, by studying the proper 
selection of foud, cured herself of stomach 
trouble and severe headiches. Later on she 
was able to save her little granddaughter 
because: f her knowledge of fvod. 

She says: “‘ When baby was five months old 
she was weaned because of the severe iliness 
of her mother. She was put on a prepared 
baby food but soon 1st flesh and color, be- 
came hollow-eyed and fietful. We changed 
her food several times but with 1 o permanent 
benefit. At last her stomach rebelled entirely 
and threw up rearly everything she took. 
She would be wet with a cold perspiration 
after feeding and would cry piteously with 
pain. That is a dangerous condition fr a 
small baby and in this extremity I remem- 
bered how beautifully Grape-Nuts had agreed 
with me, and suggested we tiy the food for 


baby. 

We began very carefully with it, giving two 
sm~ll teaspoonfuls at a feeding, softened with 
boiling water and fed in sterilized milk, 
warmed. The experiment was a perfect suc- 
cess. 

She has been on the food five weeks and can 
now eat other food, for the change in this 
brief time is wonderful. She bas gained over 
three prunds in weight, has rosy cheeks, 
bright eyes, and she has the appeararce of a 
satisfactori y nourished and thriving child.’ 

The reason that Grape-Nuts will agree with 
adults and babies is that the starch of the 
cereals has been transformed into grape sugar 
in the process cf manufacture, and when 
introduced into the stomach it is ready for 
immediate assimilation and does not tax the 
poms of the organs of digestion. Tre result 
8 always beneficial and the food has saved 
‘thousands of lives. 

Recipes for many easy hot weather dishes 
in each package of Grape-Nuts. 


\ 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


. and of close grappling with facts and no 


blinking of them. It had the note of viril- 
ity, of straight.seeing and straight-speakir g, 
along with a spiritual tlavor. 

Mr. Kelman sailed for home this week 
Wednesday, leaving behind him many friends 
who will await with interest his return to our 
shores. 


Other Preachers in Local Pulpits 

Attendants at Eliot Church, Newton, were 
privileged to hear from Dr. H. P. Dewey of 
the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, a schol- 
arly interpretation of Ezskiel’s vision of the 
living spirit within the wheels. Negative 
goodaess and smoothly ranning machinery 
will not insure fruitfulness. These must be 
supplemented by the spirit of self assertion, 
tempered by that of self-sacrifice. Winches- 
ter people enjoyed listening to Rev. C. R. Sey- 
mour, D. D., a former pastor, now of Ben- 
nington, Vt. 


Deacon Stearns Improving 

His many friends are rejoicing in the im- 
proved health of Dea. Richard H. Stearns of 
the Old South Church, the efficient president 
of the City Missionary Society. He has been 
incapacitated for two months, durirg which 
he underwent a severe operation which re- 
sulted favorably. He was able to be removed 
to his summer home at Nantasket recently 
and since then has driven out daily. 


Chaplain Waldron at Leominster 

For years a member of the Massachusetts 
legislature who resides in Leomin:ter has 
tried to induce Rev. D. W. Waldron, who has 
been chaplain of the body for twenty four 
years, to preach in his home church some 
summer Sunday. Last Su:day the chaplain 
complied and was rewarded for his journey 
by the presence of twelve members and ex- 
members of the legislature, some of whom 
had taken more than a Sabbath’s journey in 
order to be present. Having sat so long un- 
der the chaplain’s prayers they all seemed 
equally satistied with his preaching. 


Our Waggish Contributors 
NO PASSING 


At a dinner at which Ex-attorney General 
Wayne MacVeagh and Archbishop Ryan 
were present, Mr. MacVeagh discussed the 
great convenience of railroad passes. 

“*T never enjoyed one,” said the Archbishop. 

“TI shall be glad to use my influence,” said 
Mr. MacVeagh, “‘ to secure one for ycu on the 
Penns) lvania Road if you will secure one for 
me on the road in which you are interested.” 

The Archbishop smiled. 

“You will never have occasion to use a 
ticket on the road in which I am interested,” 
he answered. 

ADAGIO 


The minister came home hungry late one 
night, after dinner wasclearedaway. ‘“‘ You’d 


better boil some eggs for Mr. W——, Bridget,’ 


said the mistress of the manse. ‘ Boil them 
slowly four minutes,” “Shure, mum,” quoth 
the cautious Biddy, “ we’ll have to bile thim 
by the dining-room clock, thin, for the kitchen 
elock be’s fasht!”’ 





A Rich Heritage 


At Albany the other day, speaking with 
a state official, I said that to me the town 
had lost much since Roosevelt went away. 

‘*Yes,”’ he said, “we all feel it. But 
he left something that was not here be- 
fore. Last winter for the first time I 
heard the question asked here, ‘Is it 
right?’ Not ‘Is it expedient?’ not 
‘Will it pay?’ or ‘What will happen 
if that duty is done?’ but ‘Is it duty? 
Is it right?’ It was almost worth los- 
ing him to have that legacy left us.”’— 
Jacob Riis, in The Cosmopolitan. 





DIREFUL 
RHEUMATISM 


Cured by a Simple Remedy. 


15,000 
Trial Boxes 


FREE 


TO INTRODUCE IT. 








FOR 
Rheumatism, 


that horrible plague, I have a harmless remedy, 
which I discovered by a fortunate chance while an 
invalid from rheumatism, and in order that all 
afflicted readers of this paper may learn about it, 
I will gladly mail them a trial box with book on 
rheumatism free. 

This wonderful remedy cured many cases which 
defied hospita s, drugs and medical skill, among 
them cases of upwards 52 years’ standing. Thisis 
an honest remedy that has been a God-send to 
hundreds of former sad homes. In Denham, Ind., 
it cured a lady who afterwards cured 15 of her 
neighbors. In Fountain City, Wis., it cured Hon. 
Jacob Saxauer after employing seven physicians, 
and after suffering for 33 years. Rev. C. Sund, of 
Harrisville, Wis., testifies that this remedy cured 
two members of his congregation, one who had 
suffered for 18, the other 25 years. In Marion, 
Ohio, it cured Mrs. Mina Schott, after suffering 
agony and torture for years; she then cure’ an old 
lady 82 years ofage. In Lake City, Iowa, it cured 
a case of painful Lumbago. In Elmgrove, Wis., it 
cured a case of Sciatica, which had baffled prominent 
physicians, In Bolton, N.Y., it cured a gentleman 
at the age of 83 years. In Lyells, Va., thisremedy 
cured a lady after having been paralyzed for years, 
caused by rheumatism; she can now walk as well as 
ever. In thousands of other instances the result 
has been the same. It is not a liniment but an 
internal remedy which banishes rheumatism by its 
action on the blood. It also cured hundreds of 
other persons at the age of 70 and 80 years and 
over, some of whom had suffered for over 40 years. 

Write at once for a free trial box and other infor- 
mation, as 1 am anxious that everybody should 
profit by my good fortune. Address, 


JOHN A. SMITH, 
714 Germania Building, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








To THe LOVER OF BEAUTY.—Many persons have 
doubtless noticed the constant allusion to arts and 
crafts furniture, and some have wondered what 
this furniture might be. A very good description of 
it, with an illustration and explanation of a single 
piece, is given in our advertising columns by the 
Paine Furniture Company under the heading, *‘ Sim. 
ple and Strong.” 


A Goop IDEA! WAKE Up.—Have you chosen 
your vacation ground for the summer? If not, 
now is the time. The vacation resorts are now 
thronged with an army of summer tourists, and to 
the first arrivals come the choice. New England 
has a large list to choose from, and the best way is 
to secure a Boston & Maine Summer Excursion 
Book, published by the General Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston. A copy will be mailed upon receipt 
of address. 


TRE superintendent of a large Sunday school in 
Los Angeles, Cal., writes thus: “* The Pilgrim Press. 
Gentlemen: Our committee examined ‘ Pilgrim 
Songs’ and found it best suited of any to our needs, 
so I immediately wired for 200 copies, which have 
been received. We believe the book to be excellently 
adapted to use in large Sunday schools, prayer 
meetings and Christian Endeavor Societies. We 
have examined it carefully and find the music to be 
of an unusually high order.” 








IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CUNGREGATIONALIST. 
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. ABSOLUTE RANGE PERFECTION 


Sr ...Sol for 


, Cash or on 
a! Monthly 
Payments. 


ater six mons’ tiatit UlQp)'S Ideal Steel Range 


is not 50 per cent to 100 per cent better meen ran buy 
elsewhere. My superior location on Lake Erie, where 
iron, steel, coal. freights and skilled labor are the 
cheapest and best, enables metofurnisha TOP NOT H 
Stee nom ay at a clean saving of $10 to $20, quality 
considered. Freight paid east of Miss. River. 

Send for free catalogues of all styles and sizes, with 
or without reservoir, for city, town or country .se. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 211 Lynn Street, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
(Practical Stove and Range Man.) 



















The good appearance of man or 
woman implies a smooth, clear skin. 
The desired look of immaculate freshness 
results from using 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap SS 


A skin soap. Frees the pores from im- 

purities, preserves the velvety texture, 

makes the complexion smooth, firm, 
white. Mild, healing, antiseptic. 


At all dealers. 25 cents, 


Trial size package of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and Facial Cream for 5 cents to pay postage. 


) THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Dept.61 Cincinnati, 0. 






















Five Good Books 
For Young Folks 


RECENTLY PURCHASED BY THE PILGRIM PRESS 





NOW READY 


The New Hymnal 


For Sunday Schools and Social Meetings 





KATE FIELDING’S VENTURES Pp. 301, $1.25 
A VILLAGE CONTEST . . .Pp.329, 1.25 
BOYS OF THE CENTRAL . .Pp.272, 1.00 
DON MALCOLM .. . . «Pp.311, 1.25 


HE above are all by Mrs. I. T. Thurston, the popular author of 

“Captain of the Cadets,” “ Frontier Hero,” “ Genuine Lady,” etc. 

Mrs. Thurston excels in depicting school and college life. Her 

stories are all full of interest, and also full of inspiration to truth 

and manliness. Girls as well as boys find them delightful and helpful. 

We are glad to add these four books, lately issued by another publisher, 
to our list of good books for young folks. 


We have also secured from the same source, 


THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER 
By AMELIA E,BARR = Pp.297_—s$5.25 


This is a swreng tender, engrossing story by the popular author of 
“ Bow of Orange Ri bon ” and many other popular books, and is the first 
book by this author we have ever issued. 


We sell all the above at our usual liberal discount to Sunday schools, 
and commend them as a valuable addition to a Sunday school library 





TO BE ISSUED IN SEPTEMBER 


RUFE AND RUTH: A PARTNERSHIP 
By FRANK E. SWEET Pp. 224 ~— $1.00 


This is the story now running as a serial in the Welispring, though in an 
abridged form. The complete book makes a copttel story of enterprise, thrift, 
and character building that is well worth reaaing by boys and girls, old and young. 
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PILGRIM SONGS 


No. 

















Containing 324 Hymns, with choice music, including some 
gems never before published, together with the choicest 
of the old favorites. 

Handsomely printed and bound. Well indexed, and con- 
taining some choice opening and closing sentences. Is 
pronounced by good judges to be among the very best 
books made for the use of young people. 

No music so difficult that young people cannot easily 
learn it, and none of the trivial sort not worth learning. 
The hymns are choice; not one that is meaningless or 
inappropriate. Send for sample pages or a sample copy. 


Sample at the hundied rate plus 5 cts. postrge. 


$35.00 per hundred, net . . 
25.00 é 6é és 3 


cloth binding 
> board cover 
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